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talent exhibit their 
potential, Page B4. 
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Record pace 


one- 
young 


By MAYA SILVER and _ Disorders at Sheppard Pratt, and 
GISELLE CHANG Jennifer Moran, staff psychologist 
finds no- Staff Writers at the campus counseling center. 


Fareedat Oluyadi, a member 
In honor of Women’s Health . of the Women’s Pre-Health Lead- 


Awareness Month, the Women’s 


ry of the 


ership Society and one of the or- 


e Panhellenic sororities co-spon- 
sored a workshop on women’s 
body image issues this Tuesday. 
The workshop was convened as 
a forum for women to discuss body 
image issues at Hopkins. The event 
featured presentations by Kate 
Clemmer, community outreach co- 
ordinator at the Center for Eating 


age, “is seen as a silent battle that 
we women have to just deal with 
on our own... But it is a public 
health issue.” 

The presentation by Moran 
showcased some statistics that 
proved negative body image is 
indeed a public health issue. Ac- 
cording to the National Eating 
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goals. Due ~ to 
the constant on- 
slaught of me- 
dia, pressure to 
achieve a certain 
body type starts 
as early as first 
through third 
grade, when 42% 
of children al- 


MORGAN YANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Last Saturday, more than 20,000 runners, including Hopkins junior Shane Hart, took to the streets of Charm City for one of four Baltimore Running Festival events. 


[Negative body image} _ 


‘is seen as a silent battle 
that we women have to 
just deal with on our 
own... But it is a public 
health issue. 


Sororities co-host forum on female body image 


Disorders Association, two out of 
five women would gladly give up 
3 to 5 years of 
their lives if they 
could just reach 
their ideal weight 


After discussing the meaning 
of the term ‘body image’, Moran 


displayed pho- 
tographs of peo- 
ple before and 
after computer 


show that even 
models and ce- 
lebrities cannot 
live up to soci- 
ety’s ideal with- 
out the help of 


. Photoshop. 

— Fareedat Oluyadi., JP 
Women’s Pre-Health Although the 
photos of celebri- 


o—enhancementto-—« 


News 


*New campus 
group aims to 
teach _ Baltimore 


City kids soccer 
skills, Page A5. 
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Second annual Poetry Slam 
hosted at Nolan's 


By RACHEL WITKIN 
News & Features Editor 


The Rho Omega Chapter of 
the Sigma Gamma Rho soror- 
ity held its second annual “Soul 
Speak” poetry slam at Nolan’s on 
Saturday. 

Rho Omega Chapter President 
Jasmine Hope created the event 
last year. 

“I'm actually a poet myself, so 
that’s why it was kind of my idea. 
[Rho Omega] does a lot of service, 
and we wanted something that 
everyone could participate in,” 
Hope said. 

“We wanted people to be able 
to show their talents, to have a 
break from midterm studying, 
and to reach out to people from 
the Baltimore community.” 

The creative vibe was set 


when Lauryn Hill started play- 


ing softly in the background, and 


‘the lights were dimmed as Hope 


read her introduction poem, say- 


COURTESY OF RACHEL WITKIN 
Hope read her original poem at the Sigma Gamma Rho event last Saturday night. 


ing that, “When the soul speaks, 
God breaths, and it’s beautiful.” 

Many students read their origi- 
nal works, including senior James 
Finkley, who read two poems. One 
of his poems was about what being 
African American means to him. 

“Black is music, black is dance, 
black is rhyme. Black is ours, 
black is us, black is you, black is 
me,” he read. 

He also spoke of the perfor- 
mance experience. 

“Il performed because I like 
writing poetry,” Finkley said. “It 
was interesting to see how peo- 
ple reacted.” 

“Soul Speak” was not only 
a poetry slam, but an open mic 
night as well. 

Along with the many poets 
who participated, there were 
also two singers from the Gospel 
Choir who sang Mariah Carey's 


ready want to be 
thinner. 

The purpose 
of her presenta- 
| tion, Moran explained, was to 
| “become a little more literate so 

that we're better able to interpret 

the messages [in the media] and 
. be truer to-ourselves and more 

confident in our bodies.” 


Leaership Society member 


8 laughs, ihe evens 


Increased advertising al 
_MSEL promotes resource use 


Students are more aware of available workshops, tutorials 


ties elicited some 


= sparked serious 
conversation. 
According to sophomore Mar- 
got Johnson, “Girls feel like it is 
all in their head a lot of the time.” 
Although society exerts pressure | 
on all women, many feel like 
SEE WOMEN, pace A8& 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


While students may feel over- 
whelmed facing the daunting task 
of writing a research paper, they 
| should be 


how to use the resources available 
to them. Margaret Burri, the Head 
of Research Services, said that last 
year about 7,000 students are re- 
corded as having used a research 
database or consulted a librarian. 
This year, they have stepped up 
their advertising efforts. 


“Hero”, and a student who sang 
a Christian song. 
See POETRY, pace A7 
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met with in the consultation office 
starting from July, 233 have been 
undergraduates,” Burri said. “We 


Biuer 2 
pleased to said __ that 
know | that while librar- 
the library is ians_ have 
there to give always been 
them a hand giving stu- 
with — vari- dents __in- 
ous research struction on 
resources. how to use 

Every the resourc- 
year the li- es available 
brary con- at the li- 
ducts __al- brary, more 
most 400 : I recenthy 
oiais'se.5), 18 MORGAN YANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR there’s been 
teaching More than 7,000 students utilize MSE resources. push to 
students ; reach _ stu- 


“Out of the 677 students we've’ 


have active relationships with 
faculty members and as soon as 
course listings come out, each li- 
brarian contacts professors letting 
them know these are the things 
that we can do for your classes.” 


dents who do not come seeking 
library resources independently 
through classes. 

“There's been a much stronger 
focus on working with faculty — 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/PHOTO STAFF 
Employees recently elected UNITE HERE 
Local 7 to represent them as their union. 


Aramark 
union 
plans new 
contract 


By LAURA MUTH 


News & Features Editor 


University Aramark employ- 
ees are preparing to sit down at 
the bargaining table to negotiate 
a new workers’ contract with the 
company sometime over the next 
several weeks. 

Since electing the union 
UNITE HERE Local 7 to repre- 
sent them last month, Aramark 
employees and union organizers 
have begun discussing possible 
contract proposals. 

Among the most important 
issues to employees are more 
vacation time, short-term dis- 
ability, more sick days, and pen- 
sion, Gladys Burrell explained. 
Burrell has worked on campus 
for 39 years and is the financial 
secretary.for4JNITE HERE and 


is an employee at the Fresh’ Food 


Café. 

“Right now there’s still time 
for new proposals to come in 
if some of the employees have 
some feelings that we haven't 
put down yet,” Burrell said. “So, 
if they have any new proposals 
that would be great, but right 
now we've just had two meet- 
ings.” 

Decent wages are another 

See UNION, pace A8& 


Former city 
official teaches 
class based on 


The Wire 


By ARI WEISS 
Staff Writer 


This fall, Hopkins  intro- 
duced a class in the department 
of Public Health based off of 
the popular television show The 
Wire. 

From 2002 to 2008, the HBO 
series sought to examine, ex- 
pose and discuss problems of 
crime and poverty that often 
plague the city of Baltimore, 
where the show was also set 
and filmed. 

The class, titled “Baltimore 
and the Wire: A Focus on Ma- 
jor Urban Issues” is taught by 
former Health Commissioner of 
Baltimore County Peter Beilens- 
on. 

Beilenson, during his term 
from 1992 to 2005, was closely 
involved in a number of real-life 
issues that were subsequently 
depicted on the show. 

It was the vivid and gritty re- 
alism of the series that impressed 
him most. se 

“When I was watching the 
third and fourth seasons, it 


since 1990,” Burri said. “We've 


_always had subject guides on the 
website since the website’s been, 
up, since the 1990s and within | 


the last three years we put the 
subject guides on a new platform. 
See RESEARCH, pace A8 


seemed way more than a typi- 
cal crime story,” Beilenson ex- — 
plained. | 

“The Wire uses a_ thread 
through all five season of the 
drug trade in Baltimore to high- 


_ See WIRE, pace A7 


SGA discusses HOPtobertest. Fells Point events 


BY NICHOLAS HARKIN 


Fells Point at different times than 
For The Vews-Letter 


the scheduled pick-up. 

“[We] can’t work with a ‘sys- 
tem of tickets, [it’s] too hectic,” 
Dirzulaitis said. 

[he Campus Affairs and Stu- 


At present, the SGA has hired 
two disc jockeys and a caterer to 
serve 600 people either German 
Sausages or pretzels. 
Dirzulaitis also be- 
seeched SGA mem- 
bers to inform their 
peers that the event 
had been moved to 
6 to 9 p.m. instead 
of the original 7 to 


10 p.m. 

Hopkins — secu- 
rity will oversee 
the event, which 


will be open to the 
public. Dirzulaitis 
also discussed the 
possibility of vid- 
eotaping the event, 
which he believes 
would be good 
publicity for the 
SGA. 

The SGA also 
approved plans 
for buses on Hal- 
loween to 
students to 
from Fells Point 
on the 31st. The 
SGA plans to hire 
six buses to come 
to the top of the 
Beach at 9:30 and 
10:30 p.m. to take 
students away, and 
then have the same 
six buses pick stu- 
dents up at a loca- 
tion in Fells Point 
at one a.m. 

The SGA decided to increase 
the number of buses from three 
last year to six this year, because 


ferry 
and 


dent Involvement committees are 
also making progress on initia- 
tives laid out earlier this year. This 


many stu- week, Campus 
dents com- Affairs members 
plained of ; met with SGA 
waiting Weare working towards jrombers from 
Spy ie having a class formal af- the Maryland 
in line to igs Institute College 
ride over- ter Thanksgiving break _ of Art (MICA) to 
crowded haa a ie] discuss how MI- 
buses. on the last ay Of Classes. G@Aeubike: shar 
es —MerRILL ANOVICK, ‘ing program is 
tion, mem- working. 

bers of the FRESHMAN CLASS PRESIDENT The  Stu- 
SGA will dent —_ Involve- 
also be ment committee 
handing also. met this 


out maps to students while they 
are on line to board the buses. 
The maps will show the new 
pick-up point and will also have 
a list of taxicab numbers in the 
event that students want to leave 


week and discussed the upcom- 
ing HOPtoberfest and a possible 
Dance Marathon. 

“HOPtoberfest fis] going 
smoothly,” senior class president 
Josh Ayal said. “[There also is 
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a] concentrated effort [for us] to 
meet with small groups of seniors 
throughout the year to try and get 
a feel for the types of things se- 
niors want to be seeing.” 
class 


Freshmen president 


: COURTESY OF NICHOLAS HARKIN 
At their meeting on Tuesday, SGA members discussed getting six buses to Fells Point, among other issues. 


Merrill Anovick also voiced his 
grade’s ideas, and informed the 
SGA of his progress on the fresh- 
men formal. “We are working to- 
wards having a class formal after 
Thanksgiving break on the last 
day of classes,” Anovick wrote 
in an email. “It’s a great way to 
celebrate the end of our first se- 
mester and relax before the start 
of finals.” 

Anovick also discussed his 
idea for a viewing party similar 
to the one Hopkins had in 2008 
for the midterm elections. _ 

“The Mid-term — elections 
will have effectively decided 
the balance of power in DC 
for the next two years and 
will possibly foretell the 2012 
presidential elections. There 
is not much doubt as to their 
importance,” Anovick wrote. 
“A viewing party at Nolan’s 


will allow politically interest- 
ed Hopkins students to watch 
the results with some company 
and maybe even spark some 
friendly competition and dis- 
Cussion., 

The SGA also 
heard from ju- 
nior Alex Villa, 
who brought up 
the Sound Body 


Challenge. “|The 
Sound Body Chal- 
lenge is a] com- 
petition for the 
school limited to 
about 100 people 


who would par- 
ticipate in differ- 
ent fitness tests 
around campus,” 
Villa said. 


The challenge 
would take place 
during the entire 


Spring Semester 
and would cul- 
minate during 


Spring Fair. Villa 
requested that the 
SGA effectively co- 
sponsor the event, 


supporting it both By RACHEL WITKIN 

Ae eae a | News & Features Editor 

nelping wi ub- 

licity ¥ i Last week, the Decker Profes- 
Next week, the | sor of Science and Engineering, 

SGA has an im- | Owen Phillips, passed away at 

portant meeting | his home in Chestertown, Md. at 


the age of 80. 

Phillips started his career path 
in 1952 when he graduated from 
ing for the meet- | Sydney University with a B.S. in 
ing during this ses- | applied mathematics. He then re- 
sion. | ceived his Ph.D from Cambridge 

Dirzulaitis and Vice President | University in 1955. 
Liz Duval both put questions Phillips first joined the Hop- 
forth to the SGA, asking mem- | kins faculty in 1957 as the as- 
bers to think about topics to dis- | sistant professor of mechanical 
cuss next week. engineering. He created the De- 

“How do we fix the short- | partment of Earth and Planetary 
age of student activities fund- | Sciences in 1967, combining 
ing that is facing Hopkins right | the Geology Department with 
now?” Dirzulaitis said. | Oceanography and Mechanics. 


with the Provost | 
and Vice Provost, | 
and began prepar- 


the wanted.to.he 


“How would you paint the 
picture of the Hopkins social 
life?” Vice President Liz Duval 
added. 

The SGA also discussed what 


vost and Vice Provost. The big- 
gest concerns the SGA seemed to | 
have were with the plans for the | 
Olmstead Lot and the Freshmen 
Quad Project, which will move | 
the baseball diamond to east 
campus and build more fresh- | 
men housing where the diamond 
used to be. 


He served as chair of the de- 
partment from 1968-1978 and 
1988-1989. In 1998, Phillips was 
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Owen Phillips started off at Hopkins in 1957 as the assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering. In 1967, he created the Department of Earth and Planetary Science. 


Former JHU science 
_ professor passes away 


Letter. “Regarding the latter, he 
was its first and longest-serving 
Chair, during which time he 
guided its growth and develop- 
ment into an internationally rec- 
ognized, interdisciplinary center 
for research and teaching.” 

Phillips is best known for 
his research with geophysical 
fluid mechanics, especially on 
how ocean waves are generated 
by the wind. In 1966, his book 
The Dynamics of the Upper Ocean 
was published, which discusses 
the study of waves and ocean 
turbulence. Throughout years 
of extensive research, he was 
also able to create a system to 
describe the shape of waves, 
which furthered progress in 
the design of ships and drilling 
platforms. : 

He will be not only well re- 
membered at Hopkins but 
throughout the scientific com- 


enc 


| ment, in an email to The News- 


honored for his retirement with 
a three-day international confer- 


munity. An email sent to the stu- 
dent body from Waugh and Dean 


Newman, states that, “his work 
was fundamental to environ- 
mental fluid mechanics and has 
had profound impact across dis- 
ciplines.” 

Phillips is survived by his 
wife, Merle and their four chil- 
dren: Lynette, Christopher, Bron- 
wyn and Michael. 


“Owen made contributions 
to JHU as a world renowned 
scientist and through his role in 
the formation and development 
of the Department of Earth and 
Planetary Sciences,” wrote Dar- 
ryn Waugh, the head of the Earth 
and Planetary Science Depart- 


Charm (ity Clinic addresses myriad healthcare problems through referrals center 


By DANIELLE STERN 
Staff Writer 


Last fall, a group of students 
and members of the Baltimore 
community, dissatisfied with 
healthcare availability in the city, 
joined together to take action 
against the problem. The result 
was the organization now known 
as the Charm City Clinic. 

“The Charm City Clinic is a 
partnership between Baltimore 
students and residents of several 
neighborhoods in the Middle East 
Baltimore community,” senior 
Michael Rogers, anthropology 
major concentrating in medical 
anthropology and Co-Director for 
Neighborhood Outreach, wrote 
in an e-mail to the News-Letter. 

“In. practice,” Rogers contin- 
ued, “[the clinic] is working with 
neighborhood residents and [its] 
clients to fill gaps in the health 
care resources available in this 

community .. . and to remove 
social [and] economic barriers to 
long-term, quality health care.” 

Rogers explained that the 
Charm City Clinic, a federal 
501(c)(3) non-profit organization, 
was incorporated in September 
2009, and began its operations 
at the Men and Families Center, 
a longtime community service 


provider on Jefferson Street near 
the Hopkins medical campus. 

From these offices, the Clinic 
is able to provide good solutions 
for a growing range of problems. 
These include the simpler issues, 
like completing an application for 
medical assistance, food stamps 
or a birth certificate, to the more 
complicated such as “trying to 
find ways to help our uninsured 
clients pay for prescriptions or 
see doctors free or at a price that 
is actually affordable. On top of 
this, the Clinic makes an effort 
to follow up long-term with all of 
it’s clients,” Rogers wrote. 

Rachit Vakil, a senior and the 
Charm City Clinic Director of 
Undergraduate _—- Volunteering, 
added in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter that, “Since accessing state 
resources such as health insur- 
ance and disability assistance is 
a long and tedious process, [the 
clinic] collaborates with clients in 
applying for such programs.” 

In fact, as Community Rep- 
resentative Ramy _ El-Diwany 


wrote in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter, “many residents in East 
Baltimore qualify for state and 
federal insurance programs, but 
... are not aware that these pro- 
grams exist and that they qualify 
for them and . . . will only find 


COURTESY OF WWW. CHARMCITYCLINIC.COM 


out about these options after pre- 
senting to an emergency room.” 

The Clinic offers various other 
services, Rogers continued, in- 
cluding partnering closely with 
a nurse who has several decades’ 
experience in Baltimore. In addi- 
tion, every Saturday the Clinic 
operates a walk-in Health Re- 
source Center in which the vol- 
unteers “work closely with each 
of [their] clients to navigate the 
different barriers that are keep- 
ing them from maintaining long- 
term, high quality health care 
to manage illnesses they might 
have.” 

According to the Clinic’s web- 
site, “Students run the healthcare 
referrals center, assisting low- 
income Baltimore residents in 
obtaining health insurance and 
other social services for which 
they may qualify.” These pro- 
grams will allow them to gain 
access to “low-cost prescription 
medications, and providing refer- 
rals to other non-medical services, 
such as cash assistance.” In addi- 
tion, “board-certified physicians 
perform diabetes and hyperten- 
sion screening, bringing light to 
emerging medical problems be- 
fore the emergency room.” 

The mission of the Charm City 
Clinic stems from the fact that 


The Charm City Clinic has started to help low-income residents of Baltimore gain access to healthcare through their referrals center. 


the volunteers, students and resi- 
dents of Middle East Baltimore 
alike feel that it is tremendously 
problematic and troubling “that 
there are many health care pro- 
viders in Baltimore generally, and 
East Baltimore specifically,” Rog- 
ers wrote, “and still many resi- 
dents of this low-income neigh- 
borhood contend every day, and 
in many ways, with poor health 
and the many other problems 
that poor health generates.” 
Specifically, as El-Diwany 
wrote, “these are the people who 
also do not have sufficient access 
to healthy foods, and suffer from 
a larger share of chronic condi- 
tions like high blood pressure, 
diabetes and heart problems” 
El-Diwany noted that this lack 
of heath care is far from beneficial 
for the City of Baltimore itself as 
well. In fact, “uninsured visits to 
the Emergency Department have 


* contributed to $71 million in bad 


debts that the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital accumulated in 2008,” 
Rogers wrote. 

There is also extreme emergen- 
cy room overcrowding and large 
numbers of preventable hospital- 
izations throughout the city. 

As this is still a very young 
project, there are many problems 


that the clinic cannot address, 


most notable of which are “ur- 
gent health problems for which 
clients must always be referred to 
other providers,” Rogers wrote. 
Each client comes with his own 
set of complications to contend 
with, and so moving towards so- 
lutions takes time. 

The Clinic operates with 
the understanding that people 
who do not regularly have good 
healthcare contend not only with 
problems of access in the sense of 
which healthcare providing in- 
stitutions are available to them,’ 
Rogers hoted, “but also with a 
whole range of difficulties in their 
everyday lives against which 


4 


healthcare needs must sometimes 
be triaged.” 

Adding to the neighborhood 
emphasis of the group, Vakil 
noted that “[the Clinic’s] efforts 
are based directly out of the 
community, with an emphasis 
on involvement of neighbor- 
hood organizations such as the 
Amazing Grace Church and the 
McElderry Park Community As- 
sociation.” Vikil stressed that the 
Clinic “[works] with community 
members to structure [its] efforts 
in a manner that is most suitable 
to the population that [it] serves.” knew, some quite well.” 

In reaction, the Clinic hopes “Im passionate about the 
to build “long-term relation- - Clinic since it’s a rewarding ex- 
ships” with all of its clients so perience to assist clients in over- 
that everyone can work together coming long-term barriers to 
to “address healthcare access is- health care,” Vakil wrote, and 
sues before they become crises.” he hopes that “efforts with the 
In order to accomplish this, the Charm City Clinic serve as a use- 
Charm City Clinic hopes to build — ful model for future community- 
more “comprehensive partner- » based organizations.” 
ships with healthcare provid- “This continuing work — 
ers,” Rogers wrote, to make the nearly three years now — with 
“daunting task of navigating the the same groups of people in 
fragmented array of care-provid- _ the same neighborhood,” Rogers 
ing services in the city simpler.” _ continued, “has been the most 

Rogers acknowledged that important part of my college edu- 
the Clinic definitely has a signifi- cation.” 
cant amount of distance to go in In an effort to gain more fund- 
achieving its goals, though “espe- ing and awareness, the Charm 
cially in the past several months, City Clinic has recently submit- 
[the Clinic has been] a very im- ted an application with a video 
portant new resource fora num- for the Pepsi Refresh Project. 
ber of East Baltimore residents.” “Our $50,000 idea focuses spe- 

In association with this goal cifically on health screenings 
of building long-term relation- and Health Outreach Worker 
ships with clients, several other program,” El-Sayid explained, 
students, including Rogers, are “where neighborhood residents 
working with a group of Middle follow up on clients and encour- 
East Baltimore residents to start age other members of the com- 
a training program for neigh- munity to be actively involved in 
borhood “health outreach work-  théir healthcare.” 
ers.” The motivation behind this Voting on the project begins 
is that, as Rogers explained “for November 1st, and interested 

everything that we're beginning voters can go to HYPERLINK 

to do well, people who have lived “http://www.RefreshEvery- 

in this neighborhood for twenty _ thing.com” www.RefreshEvery- 

_ or thirty years are the experts on thing.com, search “Charm City 

improving its health.” Clinic,” and text in their vote us- 
As for Rogers, this project ises- ing the number provided. . 


pecially important because it is an 
“opportunity to continue working 
in Middle East Baltimore and [get] 
to know the people who live there.” 
Rogers had already been 
working regularly in the neigh- 
borhood on a couple of commu- 
nity organizing efforts for nearly 
two years before the clinic was 
established in late 2009. By that 
point, he had already formed 
many relationships, and with the 
clinic he has been able to “contin- 
ue working among many neigh- 
borhood residents [he] already 
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One of the newest 
clubs to the Homewood 
campus brings toge 


4 ther 
working with 


children, 
athletics and leade 


rship, 
all while allowing 


Stu- 


dents the opportunity to 
volunteer and give back 
to the local community. ¥ 

JHU Soccer Kids (— 


started this semester and 
plans to go to Waverly FI- 


ementary School to start 


a soccer program with | 


third through fifth grade 
student. ; 
Hopkins students 


will volunteer once or 

twice a week and teach 
students the basic skills and 
rules of the game and 
scrimmage each other. 
This community service club 
is supported by the Center for 
Social Concern, “the student life 
otfice dedicated to community 
service and civic engagement,” 
as written on their website. 

Daniel Giovinazzo, president 
of the club, leads JHU Soccer 

Kids with Vice President Rohan 
Soman and Treasurer Gabriel 
Salzman and founding members 
Talayesa Buntinx-Krieg and Kev- 
in Easterly. 

The club, has around 20 vol- 
unteers and plans to work with 
around 15 children to create a 
low student to child ratio. 

This ensures, not only opti- 
mal supervision, but that the 
volunteers and children can form 
close, personal bonds. 

Giovinazzo wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter that 
the goal of JHU Soccer Kids is 
to “give the kids a chance to be 
exposed to a sport that most of 
them have not had much expe- 
rience with, get some exercise 
out of it, and most importantly 
have fun.” 

In the current economic envi- 
ronment, there is much less em- 
phasis on physical activity than 
in previous years. 

With an increasing amount of 
education budget cuts over the 


then 


past few years, physical educa- 
tion classes and art programs are 
normally the first to go. 

While 
sonable for a school to cut ed- 
ucational aspects from their 
curriculum, it is extremely det- 
rimental to cut extracurricular 
programs that “are still crucial 
to the physical and psycho- 
logical health of the students,” 
wrote Giovinazzo. 

By implementing JHU Soccer 
Kids at Waverly Elementary, the 
Hopkins members are trying to 
fill this gap. 

“The students at Waverly El- 
ementary haven’t had many op- 
portunities to learn basic soccer 
skills or even play a real game,” 
said Salzman, so he is excited “to 
be able to give [the children] that 
opportunity.” 

Salzman, as well as most oth- 
er members, have played soccer 
since a young age and love the 
game so much they wish to share 
it with others. In addition to 
sharing their passion for a great 
sport, the club members will 
give the children a much needed 
chance to exercise and will teach 
them healthy habits. 

When children learn at a 
young age to love sports and 
practice good habits, they will be 
more likely to continue exercis- 
ing on their own after the pro- 
gram ends and ‘live a healthier 


life. 


it does seem unrea- 
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New soccer group to coach youth 


COURTESY OF CHRISTINA WARNER 


In addition to the physical 

aspect, JHU Soccer Kids also 
teaches children the impor- 
tance of working together and 
being involved in one’s commu- 
nity. There is almost an equal 
amount of Hopkins and Wa- 
verly students, so the children 
and volunteers will be able to 
form close relationships and 
the Hopkins students can act 
as a positive role model for the 
younger kids. 
’ Furthermore, JHU _ Soccer 
Kids will bring together stu- 
dents of different ages and in- 
terests and unite them around 
their common goal of learning 
to play soccer. 

Hopkins volunteer Oliver Mc- 
Neely hopes to emphasize to the 
children “the importance of co- 
operation and teamwork, both on 
the soccer field and off.” 

By implementing JHU Soccer 
Kids through Waverly Elemen- 
tary, JHU Soccer Kids encourages 
the children to get involved with 
their school and 
Giovinazzo wrote. 

This helps establish commu- 
nity ties that will last longer than 
any soccer game. 

Not only does JHU Soccer 


community, | 


Kids teach soccer and healthy | 


habits, it also creates a support 
system, both with their fellow 
classmates and Hopkins volun- 


teers, which the children will be | 


able to rely on for years to come. 


Adam Schneider He 
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7:00-9:00 p.m. 


The Johns Hopkins University Center 
for Social Concern 


The Changing Face of American Poverty 


Please join the Johns Hopkins University Center for 
Social Concern, Tribe, Inc., and advocacy 
organizations from across the political spectrum for a 
panel discussion examining the Changing Face of 
American Poverty. Amid the greatest economic 
recession in decades, this event will address the 
philosophical and political divide between market 
solutions and government intervention while seeking 
tangible solutions to the precipitous decline of the 
American middle class 


Tuesday October 26", 2010 


Levering Hall Glass Pavilion 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


Participating Organizations 


Maryland 


Tribe, Inc. 


Donald Williams, Bread for the World 


alth Care for the Homeless of 


Jason Hartling, Teach for America 


For more information, please contact 


Telephone Number: 202-544-3134 
Email Address: info@tribecentral.org 


Website address: www.tribecentral.org 


| leading 


By LAN SCOTT 
For The News-Letter 


On Tuesdays at 7:30pm, 
Hopkins Campus Safety and 
Security offers an hour long Se- 
curity Walk through the neigh- 
borhood both to students and 
members of the Charles Village 
community. 

Led by Campus Security’s 
Executive Director, Edmund 
Skrodzki, and Lieutenant Mark 
Long, the group, called ‘Neigh- 
borhood Walkers on Patrol’, 
offers the Security Walk most 


Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings. 
Several uniformed Balti- 


more City police officers, as 
well as a representative of Al- 
lied Barton, a security agency 
that serves Johns Hopkins, 
joined Skrodzki and Long on 
the walk. Participants were 
given hats and tee shirts for at- 
tending the walk. 

According to Skrodzki, the 
three main goals of the Secu- 
rity Walk are to educate stu- 
dents with “street smarts”, de- 
ter crime on the streets during 
the walk, and to foster a closer, 
more understanding relation- 
ship among the students, secu- 
rity officers, and the local com- 
munity. 

Teaching students how to 
be safe is the highest priority, 
and the structure of the walk 
is tailored to achieve this. The 
officers, including 
Skrodzki and Long, frequently 
stopped the group to point out 
valuable security lessons. The 
topics covered range from how 
to lock up a bicycle to when to 


| call 911. 


While the group is not used 
for the purpose of stopping 
crime, it is often a welcome side 
effect. Skrodzki told the graup 
stories of times when then came 
across people who ran the other 
way when they saw the group 
coming. Furthermore, the group 
serves as a reminder that Hop- 
kins is committed to reducing 
crime rates in the area and to pro- 
tecting residents. 

Completing the walk is high- 
ly encouraged for freshman, who 
generally come in groups accord- 
ing to their residence halls. 

Currently 500 of the 1200 
freshman have attended the se- 
curity walk, and the organizers 
hope to have every freshman 
partake either this semester or 
next. Each group, which typically 
has about 50 people, splits in two, 
one walking south and one walk- 


| ing north. 


The groups stayed inside the 
patrol zones of Campus Security, 
but they did not cover all of the 
area. The area covered by Johns 
Hopkins patrols stretches from 
30th St. to University Parkway, 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
On Tuesday and Thursday nights, Hopkins Security, students and local residents meet to patrol areas around Homewood campus. 


Securily walks seek to educate students 


J, 
WILL SHEPARDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


One of the goals for this year is to have all freshmen go on at least one security walk. 


Pee: 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


In general, the Neighborhood Walkers on Patrol want to teach students about safety. 


and from North Charles St. to 
Guilford Avenue. 

Whenever the group came 
across a situation from which 
a lesson could be learned Long 
stopped and explained. A con- 
stant reminder was, if possible, 
to always walk in groups and 
avoid sparsely populated areas, 
especially late at night. Long rec- 
ommended never walking while 
listening to music, for it reduces 
awareness. 

Dana Gordon, a freshman, 
thought the walk was a positive 
experience. “I don’t know how 
much crime we stopped at 8pm, 
but I certainly learned a lot and 
will be much safer because I went 
on this walk.” 

Sophomore Matt Molasani, 
who attended the nighttime 
walk as a requirement for a se- 
curity job, added, “I thought 
it was informative, especially 


CORRECTION 


about being aware of where 
people could be hiding.” 

Long concluded the walk 
with a final piece of advice, 
“Be accountable for yourself, 
make good decisions and take 
care of your property.” He 
stressed that Hopkins students 
are smart people, but it is still 
always good to pay attention 
and that most incidents can be 
avoided if the proper precau- 
tions are taken. 

While the main goal is to ed- 
ucate students, Skrodzki offered 
another benefit from going on the 
Security Walk that could prove 
useful to Hopkins students. “Get 
to know your police, because if 
you remember them by name 
and are nice to them they might 
not write you up.” If the other 
benefits are not enough, this 
might encourage some students 
to attend. 


Last week’s article on A6 titled, “Woodrow Wilson Fellow Lena Denis 


searches for origin of ancient artifact,” incorrectly stated that the pro- ie a 
gram admits 25 incoming freshmen each year. The correct number is 15. 


The News-Letter regrets these 
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A bout with cancer solidifies freshman’s interest in medical field 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 


News W Features Editor 
At first, freshman Deanna 
Cotsalas thought she only had 
oO « e | when she 
coulant arink a giass of wate! 
without throwing it up five sec 
ond k hat there 
was somet ig terribly wrong 
efore her initial 
e hosp prov ed to be 
one of ost harrowing of her 
| te 
You can't sleep. You can't 
move without being in pain,” she 
said if | took a deep breath, | 
wanted to scream 


-old from | ong Is- 


land spent that night curled up 
in bed 


The 16-year 


n the foetal position. She 


learned the next day that she was 


suffering from an unusual case 
of pancreatitis. The doctors were 
stunned that a healthy young 
girl, who engaged in neither drug 
nor excessive alcohol usage, had 
managed to contract such a seri- 
ous illness. 


Further testing resulted in the 
discovery of both malignant and 
benign tumours lodged in Cot- 
salas’ pancreas measuring up to 
| cm wide — what was originally 
thought of as a stomach virus 
had transformed into a case of 
serious pancreatic cancer. 

A doctor later told her that a 
pancreatic attack of that magni- 
tude was as painful as a gunshot 
wound to the stomach. 

“When I heard that, I thought: 
God, why are you doing this to 
me?” “But hey, 
high pain tolerance now.” 


she said. I have a 
Cotsalas checked into nearby 
Stony Brook hospital on December 
12th, 2008, where she remained 
for two weeks (released only for 
a Christmas which she describes 
as “awkward because there were 
a whole lot of questions and not a 
whole lot of answers”) before con- 
tinuing treatment at the Morgan 
Stanley Children’s Hospital in 
New York City. 

The cancer community 

In the early stages, and in- 
deed throughout her ordeal with 
cancer, Cotsalas drew upon the 
experiences of a school friend 
named Courtney Tomkins. who 
suffered from a terminal case of 
brain cancer. 

“I knew that my case wasn’t as 
serious as hers,” she said. “But | 
would say | used her story as mo- 
tivation for myself. 

“She went to school up un- 
til a week before Thanksgiving, 
terminally ill, with brain can- 
cer. Knowing that she could die 
any day, she still came to class to 
learn — because that’s who she 
was. She wanted to learn, she 
wanted to grow and nothing was 
going to stop her. 

“Knowing that she did what 
she did and in her condition . . . 
her story changed my life.” 

On December 18th, just six 
days after Cotsalas was admitted 
into hospital, Tomkins passed 
away — Cotsalas was not fit 
enough to attend the funeral. 

Staying optimistic 

“It’s what you tell yourself at 
the very beginning,” she said. 
“The initial being told that your 
situation has changed — if you 
make yourself upset about it ev- 
erything after that is going to 
make you more upset. 

“Tf you look at it from a ‘glass 
half full’ perspective all the news 
after that seems easier because 
you compare it to the first time.” 


Her condition, after all, 
bearable unlike of the 
patients that she met in the ad- 
vanced New York City hospital 
she was moved to 


My firs 
year old named Molly,’ 


was 


some 


t roommate was a five 
she said. 
started to walk and 
and move 


She had just 
talk she'd 
started going to Kindergar- 


and 


around 
just 
ten then she was in a car 
accident 

“She got a head injury and lost 
the ability to speak. She was ba- 
sically reduced back to being a 
one year old. And now she has to 
start all over again. 

“It made grateful that | 
had something I could live with 

I’m still normal. My self hadn’t 
changed, just my situation had.” 

11 unusual situation 

In January 2009, Cotsalas had 
seen virtually every pancreatic 
New York State, and 
they all agreed on one thing — 


me 


doctor in 
her case was exceptionally rare. 

“| had a few doctors call me to 
ask about my condition because 
they had heard about it from oth- 
er doctors,” she said. “It has never 
happened before to a person my 
age’— the chemical composition 
and everything of my condition 
specifically has never happened 
before.” 

It took countless tests and two 
ERCPs (where a camera is thread- 
ed through the patients throat 
into the affected area) before the 
final diagnosis of chronic pan- 
creatitis was reached. Nothing in 


resulting in massive amounts 
of pain and an extreme disten- 
sion of the pancreas. 

A near death experience 

After the condition had finally 
been diagnosed, treatment be- 
gan immediately. It consisted of 
a variety of pain killers and pills, 
as well as frequent surgeries. Al- 
though not confined to the hos- 
pital for the extent of her illness, 
Cotsalas spent weeks at a time in 
her bed after surgeries. 

[he most frightening part of 
the experience came when her 
heart stopped while she was 
asleep. 

“1 had internal bleeding dur- 
ing the surgery,” she said. “Ap- 
parently they had to use defibril- 
lators on me and they ended up 
not finishing the surgery to the 
extent that they wanted to. 

“I woke up in extreme condi- 
tion and was on a lot of painkill- 
ers for a long time. It made me 
realize that... wow... this is 
serious. That’s when I started 
asking more questions.” 

Cotsalas received little sup- 
port from her friends, who she 
kept out of the loop largely to 
spare their feelings during such 
an emotional time. 

“T would have people calling 
my cell phone and I wouldn't be 
able to answer because I had a 
respirator down my throat,” she 
said. “A lot of people were kept in 
the dark, which I felt sorry about, 
but when I explained later they 
understood.” 


COURTESY OF DEANNA COTSALAS 


At the end of a difficult year, Cotsalas (right) celebrated graduation with frend Diana Moore. 


Cotsalas’ medical history point- 
ed to a chronic condition and she 
maintains she has never expe- 
rienced similar pain before, but 
the discovery of calcium deposits 
in the pancreas left no room for 
doubt. 

Because of the tumors which 
blocked up her pancreas, the reg- 
ular enzymes released to process 
fat could not get out — meaning 
that they ate at the walls of the 
pancreas instead. 

It was this reaction which led 
to one of the worst pancreatic 
attacks someone could endure 
without dying, which afflicted 
Cotsalas before she went to the 
hospital. Her amylase and lipase 
levels (an indicator of how many 
fat breaking enzymes were pres- 
ent in her pancreas) were at 800 
and 700 respectively — the levels 
ona normal person are 30 and 20 


COURTESY OF DEANNA COTSALAS 
Cotsalas nie recovered well enough to attend prom. Above she poses with fend Ryan Fatscher. 


Cotsalas went under the knife 
nine times in the space of one 
year. 

Support from within: 

Cotsalas, who neither sought 
nor received support from her 
group of friends, looked to her 
family for help. 

“Tt was a big hit for both my 
parents,” Cotsalas said. “Nothing 
like this ever happened to them. 
They never had to deal with any- 
thing like this before — we're all 
generally very healthy. 

“My Mom was an emotional 
mess, but she’s a really strong 
woman. I think I only saw her 
cry twice — and that’s because 
she thought I was sleeping. My 
father was definitely scared be- 
cause I am his oldest daughter 
and he was worried about what 
would happen to my sister now 
that I had this problem.” 

Cotsalas is the second child of 
a six person family — her older 
brother is 20 now, and both her 
younger siblings are still in grade 
school. 

“My [older] brother didn’t 
say much about it — he’d always 
change the subject,’ she said. 
“But he gave me hugs when I 
came home, and that’s a big thing 
for him. 

“My [younger] brother and sis- 
ter only came to see me once, and 
they left early because they were 
pretty scared. They shouldn't 
have to deal with it at that age.” 

Because they were kept firmly 
in the dark, Cotsalas’ condition 
became something of a running 
joke to her friends — something 
which she resents to this day. 

“My friends used to call me 
‘pancreas,” she said. “I had to sit 
down with them after it was all 
over and say: ‘OK, it’s over now 
— this has to stop.” 

Although she sought and re- 
ceived precious little help from 
her friends, her family always en- 
deavoured to make sure she was 
cheerful. — 

“My family was really encour- 

aging,” she said. “They were al- 
ways happy around me, and they 
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Despite her illness, Cotsalas (middle) showed school spirit at Hauppauge Homecoming with friends Meghan Fallon and Ryan Fatscher. 


made sure I was happy. They 
didn’t want me to feel different, 
like everyone else was making 
me feel.” 

Once, after a long and tire- 
some day being tested at the hos- 
pital, Cotsalas returned to her 
suburban home ready to pass out 
for the night. She was both tired 
and in physical pain from the 
invasive procedures — but what 
she saw when she descended the 
stairs to her basement room were 
25 pink and purple signs embroi- 
dered with glitter and crayon 
spelling out: ‘Get Well Soon’ over 
and over and over. 

“My sister had two girl- 
friends over and just decided 
to do it,” she said. “She does all 
her arts and crafts in my room, 
and I guess she was thinking of 


Little humanitarian touches 
like these spotted her year long 
brush with cancer, but what re- 
ally got her through it was a posi- 
tive attitude, a strong personality 
— and a new passion. E 

Fascination with the brain 

Cotsalas spent a lot of that year 
cooped up in a children’s ward 
in New York City. The activities 
and games were aimed mainly at 
younger children, who were both 
more active and less mature than 
Cotsalas. 

“T spent a lot of time just lying 
in my bed,” she said. “Sometimes 
the nurses would bring in some 
beads or a pack of cards or some- 
thing, and say: ‘Here’s what we 
found for you, I’m sorry it’s not 
much.” 

Halfway through her treat- 
ment, and after spending un- 
told hours in the hospital, her 
thoughts began to turn to college 
and a future profession. 

“I thought, what better place 
to ask about being a doctor than 
a hospital?” she said. 

Lying in her bed at weeks at a 
time with little to do, Cotsalas be- 
gan to relish the visits of passing 
medical residents, who she as- 
sailed with questions about their 
college education and the work 
they did at the hospital. 

“This one resident came in, 
and she came in everyday be- 
cause she was part of the gas- 
troenterology unit, and she was 
very interested in me,” she said. 


a 
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“l was talking to her and she 
asked: ‘What do you want to do 
with your life?’ 

“1 said: ‘Well, I want to be a 
doctor, I want to be a surgeon, | 
know that much.” 

Cotsalas had been interested 
in the idea of being a doctor for 
years at this point, but the part of 
the body which truly fascinated 
her was the brain. 

“T fell in love with the brain 
in my sports medicine class [in 
High School],” she said. “We 
were watching a video about 
how people can run out of people 
from the adrenaline rush they get 
from their brain. I thought that 
the amazing part of the human 
body is how it all stems from the 
brain.” 

The resident noticed how pas- 
sionate she was about neurosci- 
ence, and offered to let her into 
the observation deck for a brain 
surgery. 

“J have never been so happy 

in my life,” she said. “I just re- 
member _him_ telling 
dat time, 
it down on my 7 caleritiae — well, 
a piece of paper that was sitting 
on my food tray — and on the 
day I woke up and I said: ‘I feel 
great!” 

Cotsalas walked up to the ob- 
servation deck wearing nothing 
but her hospital robe and com- 
fortable pair of sweatpants — 
and while standing there, shiv- 
ering slightly in the cold, sterile 
hospital air, she experienced a 
revelation which would shape 
the rest of her life. 

“T just knew right then — 
that confirmed it for me, that’s 
what I want to do for the rest 
of my life,” she said. “Having 
everybody in the room depend 
on you, and you being the only 
person who can affect the out- 
come of a procedure . . . the 
whole atmosphere of it all, ev- 
eryone being amazed at what 
you're doing .. . [just don’t have 
words for it.” 

Self image, brain surgery and 
Johns Hopkins 

Cotsalas had her last surgery 
in January 2010, a full year after 
her first. Today, she is unable to 
eat pizza or hamburgers for fear 
of pancreatic attack, and she lives 
constantly with the fear of a re- 
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lapse. She takes about 20 pills per 
day, as well as not being allowed 
to drink alcohol excessively or 
ever smoke tobacco. 

“Doctors would tell me that 
generally people with your con- 
dition don’t last that long,” she 
said. “But not necessarily in 
your case, you're someone spe- 
cial! 

“Most people with my condi- 
tion, if you put it on a general 
level, that were born with it and 
had to work through it — their 
lifespan gets cut in half.” 

Despite doctor’s warnings, 
Cotsalas doesn’t see herself as 
someone with an expiration date. 

“T don’t necessarily believe 
that, in my case,” she said. 

“T just feel like people like 
that haven’t been given the op- 
portunities that I’ve been given. 
I’ve caught so many breaks. Doc- 
tors would come and tell me: 
‘You're supposed to have a gall 
bladder problem, ‘ or ‘you're sup- 
posed to be in liver failure piaht 


to me.” 


Cotsalas applied to Hopkins 
with the express intention of 
majoring in neuroscience and 
premed so she can attain her 
dream of becoming a brain sur- 
geon. 

An active athlete in high 
school, she competes on the 
club basketball team as well as 
hosting her own segment on the 
Hopkins radio. 

All in all, she is much more 
than just a ‘survivor’ of a deadly 
illness. 

“Tt doesn’t define me at all,” 
she said. “You take everything 
day by day, and to try and say: 
‘this will happen to you’ — it’s 
not true. 

“Factors change everything, 
and there are so many factors in 
people's lives which can change 
the outcome.” 

_As an incredibly optimistic 
person who sees the silver lin- 
ing in a situation which would 
have lead many to depression, 
Cotsalas is taking steps to help 
those in similar conditions to 
herself — and, perhaps retro- 
actively, help brain cancer vic- 
tims like her high school friend 
Courtney Tomkins. 
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Professor 


By EMILY NADELMANN 
For Zhe News Letter 


Richard Brown is a mathemat- 
ics professor who sees math as 
more of an abstract art form than 
a science 

Although he has always been 
able to do math, he didn’t de- 
velop a true passion for it until 
he began learning more upper- 
level concepts at the University 
of Maryland, College Park 


This semester, Brown is 
teaching ‘Calculus II for Biol- 
ogy and Medicine’ He hopes 


to write and publish research 
papers in order to further areas 
of mathematics. Brown recently 
sat down with The News-Letter 
to discuss his enthusiasm for 
his subject and his plans for the 
future. 


News-Letter (NL): How did you 
get interested in your field? 

Richard Brown (RB): It was a 
very roundabout path. | started 
my undergraduate work as an 
architect major. I loved the art 
of architecture, with its design 
of space, but I didn't care for the 
business and the emphasis on 
subjective critique. 

I then switched into engineer- 
ing because at Temple it was in 
the same college. 

[ found after my under- 
graduate degree that I didn't 


COURTESY OF RICHARD BROWN 
Brown enjoys studying the visual side of mathematics. 


like engineering all that much 
either, and gravitated toward 
mathematics for a master's de- 
gree 

I fell in love with mathemat- 
ics at that time, did my gradu- 


ate work at the University of 
Maryland, and graduated in 
1996 


N-L: What do you think your 
held is about? Why do you think 
it is important? 

RB: I love mathematics. It is 
very much more of anart thana 
science. On one level it is more 
like music or art 
strict 


It has a very 
set of logistically con- 
Sistent rules, but within those 
rules infinite array of 
Ways to express one’s self artis- 
tically. 


Mathematical 


lies an 


research is 
all about expressing new ideas 
(mathematical 
structions) 


facts and 


old ideas 
and new creative reasoning and 
constructions. 


con- 
based on 


On another level, it is the art 
and science of analytical think- 
ing and reason. I think this is 
why all college students should 
take mathematics. They are 
training to be scholars, and it 
will be necessary to know how to 
think abstractly and reason de- 
ductively in whichever field they 
wind up. ; 


N-L: What is your 
=> specific focus in your 
| field? 

RB: My research 
centers on a combi- 
nation of topology, 
a form of geometry, 
where one studies the 
structure of math- 
ematical: space, and 
dynamical systems; 
where one _ studies 
how one transforms 
space. 

One can learn a 
lot about a hard-to- 
understand space 
by how it changes 
under a transforma- 
tion, and 


one can 
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learn aelot about a _ particu- 


lar transformation by how it 
changes a space. | work in an 
area where both the space and 
the transformation are not well 
understood, but their proper- 
ties are of interest. It is hard to 
describe in two sentences, but 
it is like candy to me 


candy 


»» pure 


As undergraduate educators, 
however, we in the mathematics 
department tend to each teach 
many different topics and at dit 
ferent levels at different times 
It helps us keep course content 
interesting At the 
graduate level, we tend to focus 


fresh. and 
more on our core research in- 
terest in our teaching. I will be 
teaching a senior level dynamical 
systems course this spring. Great 
stuff. 


N-L: How did you get inter- 
ested in this topic? 

RB: Maybe my architectural 
past helped me to gain inter- 
est in the topology end of my 
research? And maybe my en- 
gineering background lives on 
in my dynamical systems fo- 
cus? Who knows. Really, I find 
the visual side of mathematics, 
with its emphasis on figures 
and schematic diagrams to be 
fascinating to me. And these 
two topics are very visual in 
nature. 


N-L: When do you feel most 
accomplished or fulfilled as a 
teacher? Any anecdotes? 

RB: I feel most accomplished 
as a teacher when I can take a 
student who looks at a math 
course simply as a requirement 
that they must get through, and 
leave them with the course that 
they not only enjoyed, but also 
with a new sense that mathemat- 
ics is a fascinating part of higher 
learning. 

I have succeeded if the stu- 
dent then considers the next 
level of math course as some- 
thing they look forward to tak- 
ing. 

I teach the theory and art of 
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mathematics at every level, in- 
cluding Calculus | 

As teachers, we transfer our 
attitude and passion as much 
as our knowledge in the class- 


room. I feel most accomplished 


| have also started on a new 
project 

Department-wise, we are gear- 
ing up fora mathematics competi- 
tion that comes up every Decem- 
ber, called the Putnam Exam 


when | can And I am 

transfer all always look- 

three success- ‘ ing for ways 

éulls I love. mathematics. ,° take the 

It is very much more Program more 

N-1 What é ; enriching and 
are your future of an art than a 


plans? Do you 
plan to keep 
teaching? What 
about academi- 
cally? Are there OF 
any 


art. 
books or 
dissertations 
coming out? 

RB: Oh, lam 
happy here at 
Hopkins, teaching, managing 
the undergraduate mathemat- 
ics program as the Director of 
Undergraduate Studies, and 
continuing my research. 

Research-wise, I have just fin- 
ished a project and sent a paper 
to a journal for consideration. 


Theft 


drawer. 


Armed Robbery 


injuries. 


Burglary 


science. On one level 


it is more like music — be 


—RICHARD BROWN, 
MATHEMATICS PROFESSOR 


interesting. 
Teaching- 
wise, I will 
cycling 
through many 
of the fresh 
man and soph- 
omore mathe- 


matics courses 


over the next 
few years and 
adding in some _ higher-level 
courses at times. No books 


on the horizon yet. But I have 
taught the dynamics course a 
number of times now, and my 
notes are starting to 
something book-like. 
who knows? 


become 
Again, 


SECURIVY ALERTS 


AMR II-C, Fresh Food Cafe 

On Oct. 17 between 4:PM and 9:15 PM 
Cash was taken from an Aramark employee's wallet, which was 
inside her purse, which was being stored in an unlocked cabinet 


Subway Restaurant, 3233 St. Paul Street 
On Oct. 14 at 6:20 AM 

A male carrying a firearm entered the establishment and committed 
an armed robbery. The suspect then fled south on St. Paul with an 
undisclosed amount of money. Baltimore Police reported that only 
employees were in the establishment at the time of the robbery. No 
affiliates were involved and there were no injuries. Investigation by 
the Baltimore Police is continuing. 


Common Assault on Police Officer 
3100 Blk. Lovegrove St. 

On October 16 at 1:05 AM 

An off-duty Baltimore Police officer working for Hopkins attempted 
to break up an argument between a non-affiliated male and female. 
The non-affiliated male then grabbed the officer’s arm and attempted 
to pull him to the ground. The male was arrested and charged with 
assualt. The incident was reported to be alcohol-related. There were no 


3000 Blk. N. Calvert St. 
Between Oct. 15 at 9:30 PM and Oct. 16 at 2:00 AM 

A non-affiliate reported that an unknown person entered a rear 
third floor window to his apartment by pushing out a window air 
conditioner. Cash and a Wii game system were taken from the apart- 


Life is calling. 


ment. Baltimore Police responded. Investigation continuing. 


For more information see www.jhu.edu/security 


discusses the artistic aspect of mathematics and teaching 


N-L: Is there anything you 
would like to say to Hopkins’ 
students interested in mathemat- 
ics? 

RB: I offer a lot of advice to 
students who are either cur- 
rently taking a mathematics 
course at the university level, 
or will have to take one. And | 
have a ton of tips and things to 
But deep down, one thing 
1s true: 


Say 


[he more one actively en- 
gages in a math course and all 
the more one 
pre-prepares for the lectures and 
recitations, the more one talks to 
the instructor and the TAs, the 
more one treats homework not 
as something to do, but as a way 
to study and learn, the less likely 
there will be struggles in learn- 
ing. 


of its resources, 


As instructors, we teach math 
because we love it. But what we 
love most about teaching is the 
active participation of students 
in the classroom. If students take 
charge of their learning in the 


classroom, the whole experience 
becomes fun. 


Peace Corps at JHU 


Would you like to use your degree and 


experience to assist global developm 


peace and understanding? 


Come learn about Peace Corps’ Master's International 


program, which combines Peace Corps service and 
fo] g-\e LUl-} Come alole) b 


iN aelaxer-\@leakelel-r¢ 


How far will 


you go? 


1.800.424.8580 


Www.peacecorps.gov 
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Reward: $5000 for solving Baltimore's problems | 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
Staff Writer 


The Abell Award in Urban 
Policy competition, ran by The 
Johns Hopkins Institute of Pol- 
icy Studies and the Abell Foun- 
dation, will take place its 
eighth consecutive year The 
awards $5,000 to 


for 


competition 
the paper that best addresses 
the urban Balti- 
more community 
Submissions 


an issue facing 
are due this 

October 22. The win- 
paper will be distributed 
to people of authority who are 
directly involved with the issue. 

‘The [Abell] Foundation, 
consistent with its commitment 
to improving the quality of 
public education, economic de- 


Friday 
ning 


velopment and life sciences—in 
particular as they relate to ur- 
ban communities—has a strong 
interest in inspiring college 
students throughout the region 
to think about and identifying 
problems that address these 
concerns, and to research and 
write recommendations for so- 
lutions,” Gilbert Sandler, Com- 
munications Officer of the Abell 

Foundation, wrote in an email. 
“The competition seemed to 
offer one way of realizing this 
goal.” 

Hopkins is happy to help 
with Abell Foundation’s 
deavor. 

“The goals [of the competi- 
tion] are for policy makers to 
pay attention to urban issues 
and to provide solid informa- 
tion for people to learn... . to 
make high quality evidence 
available to communities,” Dr. 
Sandra Newman, a_ profes- 
sor from the Institute of Policy 
Studies, said. 

Urban policy is the study of 
the array of challenges that ur- 
ban communities face and the 
public policies that affect cities 
-both positively and negative- 
ly. This includes poverty, race, 
drug and alcohol problems, fis- 
cal stress and minorities. 

. “Why do cities exist?” New- 
man said. “What do they form 
in the first place? Should cities 
still exist?” 

All entries are judged by a di- 
verse and knowledgeable panel 
of judges, including Judge Mar- 
vin Garbis, former journalist 


en- 


Baltimore police 
officer killed in car 
accident 


Wednesday’s death of Balti- 
more Police Office Tommy Portz 
marked the third death within 
the force in less than a month. 
Portz’s cruiser rear-ended a 
parked fire engine on U.S. 40 in 
West Baltimore. Portz was the 
only casualty of the accident. 
Four firefighters were taken to 
a local hospital. Portz was a 10- 
year veteran of the force and he 
is survived by a wife and three 
children. 


Member of love- 
triangle testifies in 
murder trial 


Recently, the 21-year-old wom- 
an who is said to be at the center 
of a love-triangle gone awry that 
resulted in the death of a Frost- 
burg State University student 
testified. The woman, Patrice 
Barton said she was with Tyrone 
Hall (the defendant) when he 
purchased the shotgun that was 
used to kill Brandon Carroll and 
injure Ellis Hartridge Jr. 


Fewer black males 
dropping out of 
Baltimore schools 


Recent analysis of data from 


¥ 


G 
Me 


2007-2010 shows that fewer black, 


_ male students are dropping out 


of Baltimore schools. Data from 
2007 shows that for every one di- 
ploma awarded to a black male, 
one dropped out. In 2010, how- 
ever, the figure was significantly 
more promising. Over the past 


_ three years, the drop out rate of 

~ black males declined from 11.9 
ae "percent to 4.9 percent. This de- 
crease is owed to initiatives to 


eep kids in the classroom, as 


Fighting 
obesity 


Eric Siegel, Head of Baltimore 
Board of Realtors Jody Land- 
ers and Head of Baltimore Sta- 
tion Michael Sipp, in addition to 
Sandler and Newman. 

After submitting an entry 
form in October, participants 
must present an abstract of 
their paper by Nov. 22, outlin- 
ing the main issue their paper 
will be analyzing, its relevance 
to Baltimore and how they will 
approach the issue in their re- 
search. A final paper is due on 
Feb. 28, 2011. 

According to Newman, the 
panel receives around 50 to 60 
abstracts, which the judges nar- 
row down, allowing only 13 to 
15 of the abstracts to be submit- 
ted as final papers. 

Although the competition is 
based at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Institute of Policy Stud- 
ies, the involvement of Hopkins 
students varies from year to 
year. The number of abstracts 
submitted by Hopkins students 
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Stoping the 


has ranged from 28 to 58 per- 
cent of the total pool of submis- 
sions — although the number of 
Hopkins students whose paper 
is submitted to the final stage 
can range from 27 to 88 percent 
of the total pool. 

The judging panel is deter- 
mined to find and recognize 
quality work in the realm of ur- 
ban policy — if no exceptional is 
submitted, no award is given. On 
the other hand, in 2009 the judges 
selected two winners who were 
both Hopkins undergraduates: 
Natalie Draisin, a 2010 graduate, 
and current senior Harvir Kaur. 
Draisin wrote about childhood 
obesity, while Kaur wrote about 
oral healthcare. 

When the competition was 
first established in 2002, only 
Hopkins students Were eligible 
to participate. In 2007, the con- 
test opened up to all full-time 
students, both graduate and un- 
dergraduate, from Coppin State 
University, Goucher College, 


City Briefs. 


well as offer a greater choice of 
schools. 


Washington 
Archbishop to be 
elevated to status 

of Cardinal 


- Archbishop Donald W. Wuerl 
will be elevated to the status of 
cardinal, the Vatican announced 
yesterday. The ceremony will 
take place next month. As cardi- 
nal, Wuerl will serve as an advis- 
er to the pope and will be eligible 
for election to the office until he 
turns 80. Wuerl, currently 69, is 
one of 24 men named to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. 


Possible 
manatee sightings 
near Chesapeake 


After reports of a manatee in 


COURTESY OF WWWPUBLICAFFAIRS.CUA.EDU 
Washington Archbishop Donald W. Wuerl, vice here with other American archbishops, is set to be elevated to cardinal status. 


the Patapsco River the staff at the 
National Aquarium are trying 
to confirm whether the sighting 
was, indeed, a manatee. The 
report came on Sunday from a 
city fire boat at Ft. McHenry. 
The only confirmed sight- 
ing of a manatee was back in 
August at Swan Park near the 
mouth of Middle Branch. 


African American 
Baptist Church 
enters Historical 
Registry 

The Union Baptist Church on 
Druid Hill Avenue was recently 
secured a place on the National 


Register of Historic Places. 
The Church was built on the 


rectitude of a former slave and 


survived the Great Baltimore 
Fire of 1904. 

It also played a key role in 
civil rights issues dating back 
to the Civil War. 


Keeping kids 


Towson 


mariy’solutions to bettering’ 
ban life. > 


in school 


CAROLINE BLEGGI/ GRAPHICS STAFF 


Loyola University Maryland, 
Morgan State University, Col- 
lege of Notre Dame Maryland, 
University, | Univer- 
sity of Baltimore, University of 
Maryland —Baltimore and Col- 
lege Park, UMBC and Stevenson 
University. 

“There was no reason for the 
program to be limited to Johns 
Hopkins students,” Newman 
said. “I encouraged the Abell 
Foundation to broaden the 
scope.” 

Newman notes that the di- 
versity of the papers has been 
amazing. From infant mortal- 
ity to order-maintenance arrest, 
authored by students studying 
everything from public health 
to chemical engineering, com- 
petition entries have wiclded 


“Judges expressed tremen- 
dous respect for students,” 
Newman said. “Students are 
such an inspiration.” 


The significance of the desig- 
nation means that, independent 
of what changes in the city, the 
church will be protected with 
its historical status. 


toxication. 
ministration at Ramapo College 
has banned an alcoholic energy 
drink called 


College 


Ramapo College 
bans Four Lokos 


Since the beginning of the fall 


semester 23 students at Ramapo 
College of New Jersey have been 
hospitalized due to alcohol in- 


In response, the ad- 


Four Loko. Four 


Loko comes in 23.5 ounce cans. It 


has an alcohol content of 12 per- 
cent, the same as four beers. It is 


fruit flavored, caffeinated, and 
carbonated, which is thought to 
increase its appeal for younger 
drinkers. 


Yale fraternity 
forces pledges to 
engage in sexist 
chants 


At Yale University the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity apolo- 
gized for an event for new re- 
cruits that took place on October 
13. The recruits were blindfolded 
and marched through areas in 
which female freshman resided 
while chanting “No means yes, 
yes means anal!” amongst other 
things. Yale feminists at the Yale 
Women’s Center expressed out- 
rage. 


Wisconsin 
researcher's rights 


An investigation has found 
that a committee that oversees 


the care of laboratory animals 


at the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison violated due process 
rights for Michele Basso. Basso 
was an associate professor when 
the committee shut down her 
primate research lab last year. 
The committee was accused of 
overstepping their boundaries 
in suspending Basso’s research 
without a formal investigation. 
Basso had been accused of im- 
properly caring for her monkeys. 
The committee is also accused of 
improperly notifying Basso and 
also for not giving her adequate 
time to respond to the accusa- 
tions. 


Bowling Green 
State University 
votes for Union 
Representation 


Faculty members at Bowling 
Green State in Ohio have long 
been unhappy with their wages. 
The final vote, 391 for a union ver- 
sus 293 against, was announced 
on Wednesday. The union, affili- 
ated with the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, will 
cover 800 full time faculty mem- 
bers. The last election for union 


Two men 
sentenced in 
Harris Killing 


Two men convicted of killing 
former city councilman Ken- 
neth N. Harris in a jazz club 
robbery were sentenced. 

The two men, 17 year-old Je- 
rome Williams and 22 year-old 
Charles Y. McGaney were both 
sentenced to life in prison plus 
30 years. 


Both men will likely not be | 


eligible for parole unless the 
governor specifically approves 
their cases - a rare occurence. 
The third man convicted, Cary 
A. Collins, faces a a sentence of 65 
years. Defense Attorney Jerome Biv- 
ens plans to appeal the decision. 


_ — By Rian Dawson 


representation occurred in 1994, 
when the University promised to 
respond to professors’ demands. 
However, no action was taken, 
which led to the subsequent 
movement towards the 2010 elec- 
tion. The process began in Sep- 
tember. 


President of 
Suffolk University 
retiring 


The president of Suffolk Uni- 
versity, David Sargent, will be 
retiring in 2013. He has been the 
president since 1989 and is best 
known for his chart-topping pay- 
checks. Sargent, who is 79, has 
appointed provost Barry Brown 
to take over daily duties in the 
president’s office until a new 
president is found. Co-workers 
say that Sargent oversaw many 
positive changes at the Universi- 


2010 
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| The energy/alcoholic beverage four Loko has been banned by Ramapo College. 


briefs 


ty and that his time as president 
greatly expanded the institution, 
but many critics still feel that the 
controversy over his compen- 
sation scarred the University’s 
name and image. 


Concealed 
firearms ban under 
legal scrutiny 


In April the Colorado Court 
of Appeals ruled that a lawsuit 
challenging a ban on concealed 
firearms at the University of 
Colorado could proceed. Now it 
will be heard by the Colorado Su- 
preme Court. Due to the ruling 
the university temporally sus- 
pended the ban pending the final 


NCAA 
investigation at 
Binghampton 
University ends 


An investigation of the men’s 
basketball program at Bingham- 
ton University by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) has ended. The NCAA 
found. no evidence of any rules 
violations. Last year six players 
were kicked off of the team for al- 
leged criminal behavior and last 
autumn the head coach, Kevin 
Broadus, was fired when he ad- 
mitted to inappropriately con- 
tacting recruits. 


Bowliriq’Greerrrrr™= 


State University 
votes for Union 
Representation 


Faculty members at Bowling 
Green State in Ohio have long 
been unhappy with their wages. 
The final vote, 391 for a union ver- 
sus 293 against, was announced 
on Wednesday. The union, affili- 
ated with the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, will 
cover 800 full time faculty mem- 
bers. The last election for union 
representation occurred in 1994, 
when the University promised to 
respond to professors’ demands. 
However, no action was taken, 
which led to the subsequent move- 
ment towards the 2010 election. 
The process began in September. 


Department of 
Education to 
investigate crime 
reporting 


The U.S. department of Educa- 
tion is reviewing Marshall Uni- 
versity’s compliance with the fed- 
eral crime reporting law known 
as the Clery Act. This comes 
after agcusations from the stu- 
dent body that the West Virginia 
police department was keeping 
inconsistent crime logs. This was 
prompted by an article from the 
student newspaper, The Parthenon, 
that reported a rape that did not 
trigger a campuswide warning or 
appear in the local police blotter. 
A Univeristy spokesman said that 
a warning was not issued because 
the rape was deemed to not be a 
continuing threat. 


Everest College 
said to have faked 


job placement 
Statistics 


Career counselors at Everst 
College in Arlington Texas have 
bene accused of falsifying job re- 
cords of over 200 former students. 
The investigative report was done 
by a Dallas television station. 


— By Peter Sicher 
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Hopkins offers class based on popular HBO drama series The Wire 


WIRE, From Al 

light the foibles and failings of a 
whole range of institutions in the 
city, ranging from the city gov- 
ernment to the education system 
to the criminal justice system 
and to journalism.” 

Such a realization, he said, 
made him realize this allowed 
for a great teaching oppor- 
tunity. Beilenson first began 
teaching the course at the Uni- 
versity’s medical school as a 
mini-semester course this past 
winter by “pulling some public 
health oriented episodes and 
having the students visit sites in 
the community, a juvenile jus- 
tice center, and writing a case 
study on it.” 

By turning this concept into 
a full-semester course, Beilens- 
on hoped to guide his students 
to further analyze the various 
themes and ideas portrayed in 
[he Wire. Additionally, Beilens- 
on explained that by convert- 
ing the class into a full semester 
course, he would have the time 
to bring in various speakers 
and guest lecturers with actual 
experience in dealing with the 
various troubles in Baltimore, 
ranging from Baltimore police 
officers to former Baltimore 
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POETRY, From Al 

“That’s what I was going for,” 
Hope said. “Sometimes, when 
you just say poetry, you don’t 
get the people who think that if 
they sing, or if they just want to 
come up there and do comedy, 
they might not feel welcome, 
but by making it an open mic, 
you can open it up to different 
areas.” 

Many of the performers talk- 
ed about their personal experi- 
ences. 

Sophomore Tino Bone read 
two of his poems. His first poem 
was about how the entire world 
tries to be cool, and how awful 
that is. 

“T’ve finished being a zombie, 
I'm rising from the dead, I’m not 
cool because I’m alive,” he read. 

Bone’s second poem was 
about how much he loves his 
girlfriend, and the audience col- 
lectively “awwed” at the end of 
his poem. 

“I figured I'd try something 
new,” Bone said. “I was curious 
to see how people responded to 
my feelings.” 

Along with helping to emcee 
the event, Hope also read one of 
her poems about a very personal 
part of her life. 

“I think [my performance 
was] different. It didn’t feel the 
same as my usual performanc- 


es because | didn’t do the same 
poem that I usually do,” Hope 
said. “I didn’t feel obligated to do 
great because I knew there were 


Mayor Kurt Schmoke. In fact, 
one of the last lecturers of the se- 
mester is going to be the creator 
of The Wire, David Simon. The 
plan is to have each of the speak- 
ers address a theme from each of 
the seasons, which range from 
one to five. 

And indeed, one of the high- 
lights for many of the students 
in the the different 
guest lecturers that come to 
class. 


class is 


“The quality and caliber of 
the speakers adds to the class 
with real professionals speak- 
ing on the issues rather than 
just a professor day in and day 


out,” freshman Alex Gobena 
stated. 
Fellow freshman and class- 


mate Sergio Vera agreed. “We 
hear from people involved in Bal- 
timore’s socio-economic struc- 
ture,” he said, “[we] hear people 
speak who worked in this for 
years.” 

The sole “textbook” for the 
class is The Wire itself. During 
class lectures and discussions, 
Beilenson and the students 
alike will bring up themes and 
discuss the actions of the vari- 
ous characters. In fact, on the 


first day of class, when Beilens- 


great people coming, but it was 
cool.” 

After most of the people per- 
formed, there was a break to eat 
soul food. Then it was time for 
the big performers that Hope 
and the sorority members had 
worked so hard to get, such as 
Archie the Messenger and Kom- 
plex. 

“I was a Stalker,” Hope said. 
“Basically when we went to these 
poetry spots, I followed people 
out the door, gave them a flyer, 
talked to them, and said ‘we have 
food, come’. And then I found 
them on Facebook and Twitter, 
messaged them and _ tweeted 
them.” 

Hope saw Archie the Messen- 
ger at Morgan State University, 
where he performed his play. 
He showcased some of his work 
at the poetry slam, and talked 
about his program for kids 
called Writing 4 My Life, which 
encourages creativity at a young 
age. Komplex also performed a 
few of his poems, telling the au- 
dience to “open your eyes and 
dream.” 

While the poetry slam was 
a success, Hope was unsure be- 
forehand of how it would go. 

“We went out to local po- 
etry spots and were handing 

out flyers. We talked to people, 
and they were like ‘yeah, we'll 
come, [but] you contact them 
and they don’t respond,” Hope 
said. 

“But really, we only had two 


on asked the students to write a 
paragraph explaining why they 
enrolled in the class, over eighty 
percent of the students wrote 
that they had loved watching 
The Wire. 

For the midterm exam, the 
class, which consists of fifty stu- 
dents who are mostly freshmen 
and not from the Baltimore area, 
was divided into 10 groups that 
each visited a different site in 
inner-city Baltimore. Those sites 
ranged from a police station and 
a needle exchange to a commu- 
nity juvenile justice center. 

“We watched drug addicts 
come to the needle exchange 
van in a street in Baltimore to 
exchange old needles for clean 
ones to avoid disease,” fresh- 
man Alvin Omyewuemyi said 
about his visit, “I didn’t think 
that the drug atmosphere was 
that intense in Baltimore, or 
was that real. It was a reality 
check.” 

“We went to [a Juvenile Jus- 
tice center],” another freshman 
Michele Lampart said, “we met 
the director, [he] gave us a tour 
of the facility and spoke about it 
and how it is run and structured 
and the process of it. Whatever 
time they spent in the detention 


"ge COURTESY OF RACHEL WITKIN 
Hope read her original poem at the Sigma Gamma Rho poetry slam last Saturday night. She also coordinated the event. 


Sigma Gamma Rho hosts second Poetry Slam 


people RSVP. We did not know 
who was going to perform, so it 
came out really nice and I was 
very happy with the turnout.” 

The students and sorority 
members who came out to see 
the performers had a very posi- 
tive reaction to the event. 

“It was really good to see the 
creativity on campus from peo- 
ple who I didn’t know wrote po- 
etry,” junior Joy Ukaigwe said. 

Senior Lena Harris agreed. 
“I really enjoyed it,” she said. 
“Tt was a great event to be able 
to come to on the Hopkins cam- 
pus.” 

The event was such a success 
that people were asking for it to 
happen again next semester. 

“I don’t know [about next se- 
mester] because the Black Stu- 
dent Union has one in February,” 
Hope said. 

However, Rho Omega plans to 
have one next year, though there 
would be a few changes. 

“J would try and make it more 
intimate, [though] I don’t know 
how, because Nolan’s is such an 
open spot. [I would] maybe try 
and be sure [to] know exactly 
who's performing, because | 
don’t think everyone may have 
enjoyed some of the performers,” 
Hope said. 

“I think it’s also beyond just 
entertaining people. I think it’s 


a personal thing going up there 
and being nervous and conquer- 
ing your fears, so regardless, it 


kind of works both ways.” 
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COLLEGE STUDENT! 


Get a “B” (or a higher grade) in every course! 


College professor reveals amazing techniques guaranteed to work! 
For instant details email jn@podlife.org 


center was not their overall time 
nor their sentence.” 

At the end of the semester, in 
lieu of the final exam, students 
will write a letter to the next 
mayor elect. It is exactly such 
an unconventional yet engaging 
class structure that drove soph- 
omore Victoria Bata to take the 
class. 

“The point of the class is to 
learn about Baltimore, not about 
the grade,” Bata stated, “[we are] 
meant to be inspired to be proac- 
tive after hearing these speak- 
ers.” 

Hopkins is not the only school 
in which a course based on The 
Wire is taught. At Duke, Har- 
vard and Middleberry, there are 
lecture series taught about The 
Wire. Beilenson explained that 
Harvard’s course concentrated 
on how the writing of The Wire 
viewed the inner-city. However, 
Hopkins is the only school that 
teaches the course in such a 
hands-on manner, not to mention 
the school with the best resource, 
Baltimore, for teaching such a 
class. 

However, one of the major 
themes of the class is that the 
socio-economic problems Balti- 
more is experiencing is limited to 
just Baltimore. 

“(The] idea was that issues, 
seen through the lens of The 
Wire, [are present] through many 
urban areas, [such as] Richmond, 
Chicago and Newark and even 
Boston and New York to some 
extent,” Beilenson said, “whether 
it be the education system failing 
the kids or the danger of the juve- 
nile system for kids.” 

Whatever the case, Beilenson, 
along with several of his stu- 
dents, made it clear that Beilens- 
on’s class is more than just dis- 
cussing a television show that the 
students love. 

“[The class] challenges peo- 
ple’s perceptions about recalci- 
trant, economic urban issues and 
describe the complexities of the 
causes as well as the solutions,” 
Beilenson explained, “[also by| 


| bringing in people [to] solve 


problems and to show that it is 
not impossible to do.” 
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RESEARCH, From Al 
called webguides,” she added. 


Among the library resources 


available are course-specific li 


brary pages with library resourc- 


es and research tips compiled by 


librarians specifically for certain 
courses, subject guides to re- 
search outlining the important 
sources to consult regarding a 
workshops 


subject, 
librarians, 


particular 


taught by and _ the 


brains of subject-specialist librar- 


ians for students to pick over. 


Yuan Yuan Zeng, a Librar- 
ian for Anthropology, Political 
Asian Stud- 
ies, said that while the current 
workshops are limited to dem- 
onstrating how to use RefWorks 


Science and East 


(an online citation manager that 


both creates footnotes/endnotes 
and builds a bibliography) there 


have been numerous others in 
the past. 

“We offer workshops on how 
to use basic library resources, 
broken down by discipline: Hu- 
manities, Education, Social Sci- 
ences,” Burri said. 

“We've had workshops for 
grad students and junior faculty 
on how to get published in more 
effective ways and general work- 
shops for undergraduates on 
how to do social science research 
or political science research,” 
Zeng added. 

Zeng explained that the 
course-specific pages are avail- 
able upon the professor’s request 
and are often highly useful for 
interdisciplinary courses. 

“Especially for multi-disci- 
plinary courses where we have 
to pull resources from various 
areas it’s better for students to 
have a course page tailored spe- 
cifically for the course require- 
ments,” she explained. 

“For example, for African 
Art we pulled resources from 
art history, from anthropology 
and from Africana studies,” 
Zeng said. These course-spe- 
cific pages can be found among 
the subject guides and remain 
archived even after the course 
itself ends. 

Bridget Pupillo, who is teach- 
ing a seminar entitled “Islam in 
the age of Dante,” incorporated 
learning to use the library’s re- 
search resources into her class 
requirements for the first time 
this semester. 

“When I was designing the 
course I had discussed the 
course with a librarian, Sue Wa- 
terman, who does German and 
Romance languages and she 
suggested [a workshop] since we 
were writing a research paper 
at the end,” Pupillo explained. 
“This was a good idea to intro- 
duce students to the library re- 
sources available. [Waterman] 
designed a course page with 
research options available and 
during the meeting we went 


Eton Collection 
Pieces arrive at 
Hopkins 


Pieces from the world-re- 
nowned Eton Collection have 
recently arrived at Hopkins. The 
pieces will be used for long-term 


> 


research and display in the uni- 
versity’s Archeological Museum. 
Pieces include mummy masks, 
ceramics and amulets. The myr- 
iad artifacts from the collection 
are on loan for a period of 15 
years. 3 


Hopkins Rare 
Books collection 
welcomes new 

pieces 


A collection of 280 rare books 
and manuscripts have recently 
been acquired by the Hopkins 
Sheridan Libraries. 

The pieces come to Hopkins 
by way of a bequest from the per- 
sonal collection of Elliott Hinkes, 
a member of the School of Medi- 
cine’s 1967 graduating class. 

The collection features items 
on the history of scientific dis- 
covery from the 15th to 20th cen- 
turies. A formal exhibition of the 

collection is planned for October 
2011. e 


over the course page and she 
showed the class some other op- 
tions available.” 

The page was divided with a 
section with different journals 
and search engines that would be 
specifically useful for research- 
ing Dante and another section 
devoted to Islam and medieval 
studies in general. 

Pupillo said that she will defi- 
nitely be working with the li- 
brary again for another class. 

“One of the options that I 
didn’t make use of, Sue Water- 
man had also encouraged me to 
set up a meeting in special collec- 
tions so that the students could 
see some of the older books, even 
medieval books,” Pupillo said. 
“I would definitely do the intro- 
duction to research again and 
in the future I might even try to 
incorporate a meeting in special 
collections. Students would defi- 
nitely get something out of it.” 

With regards to speaking with 
a subject-specific librarian like 
Zeng, students make an appoint- 
ment with the librarian with 
whom they can talk about their 
research as well as where and 
how they can find sources. 

Miles Archer, a junior Interna- 
tional Studies major, sought help 
froma librarian last semester and 
said that he would definitely be 
doing so again this year. 

“Tt was just one of those things 
that I stumbled upon. I had an es- 
say on India and Bengladesh and 
it was hard to find sources and 
they were very helpful in being 
able to churn more out,” Archer 
said. 

Among the various services, 
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The library offers several research resources, including specific workshops tailored to classes and disciplines. 


Burri noted that undergraduate 
students tend to seek out subject- 
specific librarians more than the 
other research resources. 

“They do a couple of things. 
They do attend the workshops 
but we tend to see undergradu- 
ates through individual consul- 
tation when they come to the 
research consultation office or 
when they contact research spe- 
cialists,” Burri said. 

She also said that while there 
tends to be an increase in the 
number of students using re- 
search resources during the 
middle and end of the semester 
there’s always a steady stream of 
students seeking library assis- 
tance. 

“One of our priorities is work- 
ing with undergraduates and 
we're always excited to hear the 
Blue Key people (who lead cam- 
pus tours) say that everyone has 
a librarian,” Burri stated. 

According to Burri, while not 
everyone uses these services or 
is aware of them, a large group 
of students is being reached. She 
noted that the library has been 
attempting to reach more stu- 
dents with advertising. 

“We have a twitter account 
and we have about 600 followers 
though I don’t know the break- 
down between students and non- 
students,” Burri said. “We recent- 
ly put together a marketing team 
looking at getting additional in- 
formation out to students. There’s 
always more that we can do. We 
know we don’t hit everybody but 
we are aware of that and we try 
to look at different ways to reach 
everyone.” 


- Hopkins News In Brief 


Four researchers 
named to Institute 
of Medicine 


Benjamin S. Carson Sr., Carol 
Greider, Roger A. Johns and Jer- 
emy Sugar, all faculty members 
at the School of Medicine, have 
been named to the National 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
Medicine. These four are among 
the 65 nominated every year to 
the Institute of Medicine. 


. 
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The Rare Books Collection will welcome 280 new pieces as part of a bequest from the estate of a School of Medicine graduate. 


CHEW holds 
relaxation event 


Yesterday, CHEW _ trans- 
formed the lounge in Levering 
Hall into an official “study-free 
zone” from one to four in the af- 
ternoon. The event consisted of a 
massage therapist, acupuncturist 
or herbalist. They could also play 
games and enjoy free snacks. The 
event was known as Wind-Down 
Wednesday, and was intended to 
help students relief stress during 


. 


Despite his positive experi- 
ence with the library’s research 


= | 
resources Archer noted that he | 


would probably not use library 


Serre 
— 


\. 
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Aramark employees are working on a proposal for their new contract with the company. 


Aramark workers weigh in 
on priorities for new contracl 


UNION, From Al 
concern to Marie Wilson, who 
works in the stock room at 


| Charles Street Market and has 


worked on campus for 36 years. 
But in addition to decent wages 
and health insurance, one of the 
biggest issues for Wilson is treat- 
ing people with respect. 

“Well, before, when we were 
going through this issue of get- 


| ting a union involved, the man- 


resources for a shorter paper. “If | 


it was a paper over 20 pages I'd 
ask for help, if not then I’d prob- 
ably do it on my own. 

Isaac Jilbert, another junior 
and International Studies major, 
also said that for shorter papers 
he would be less likely to use the 
library’s research services. 

“Using those resources are for 
far more serious research than 
your standard research paper,” 


find what I want. 
they'll offer a source and then 
not have it. There was one time 


I tried to order a book and we | 


didn’t have it and neither did the 
other libraries we share with. 
“It’s a hell of a lot more con- 
venient to use Google as a re- 
search server plus I just think oh 


if I have a research paper I'll just | kn 
g0 to the library and take all the | should ha 


books off the shelf pertaining to 
that subject.” 

Burri said that the library ac- | 
knowledged that students may | 
prefer other methods of research | 
and is thus always expanding its | 
services. 

“In the Spring besides the 
RefWorks workshops we'll have 
workshops on using youtube 


and flickr in an academic setting | 


and trying to maximize Google,” 
Burri said. “There are tricks to 
make it more useful for you in 
a scholarly manner and we're 
trying to hit the topic of having 
workshops on things students re- 
ally use.” 


midterm season. 
Hopkins receives 
grant to expand 


Sometimes | 


| 


agement didn’t really treat peo- 
ple in a respectful way,” Wilson 
said. “Now that we have a union 
it’s a little different . . . but before 
that they kinda would say differ- 
ent things that really shouldn't 
be said and people kinda would 
bite their tongues to keep from 
saying anything back to them 
because they really needed their 
jobs.” 

Another issue on the draw- 
ing board is raises. Aramark em- 


| ployees have not received any 
Jilbert said. “Sometimes I can’t | 


raises since their last contract 
expired over a year ago, Wilson 
explained. 

“The cost of living and every- 
thing has gone up,” Wilson said. 
“Just to ride the bus, you know 
the bus fare has gone up. When 
it comes down to the daily bills 
that you have to pay at home, all 
those bills have gone up, so 


aa 


didn't.” 

Whether employees will ask 
for compensation for the rais- 
ing freeze in their contract will 
be determined from a survey 
that UNITE HERE has distrib- 
uted to its members, Mishy 
Leiblum, an organizer with the 
union, explained. The survey 
asks members to rank the dif- 
ferent issues that will come up 


| in contract negotiations in or- 


der of priority. 

“We are currently doing a 
survey of all the Aramark em- 
ployees on campus to get a sense 
of kind of what the most critical 
demands are for the contract,” 
Leiblum said. “One thing that 
we've been hearing a lot about is 
that it appears that Aramark has 
been creating part-time sched- 
ules as a way to avoid paying 
out full benefits for some of the 
workers. 

This means, for example, that 
the company will assign an em- 
ployee three hours of work and 
then give them several hours 
off before reassigning them to 
a different shift in the evening, 


preciates tt 


Leiblum explained. 

“So what's happening is that 
folks are at the job but off the 
clock when there’s clearly work 
to be done,” Leiblum said. “And 
it appears that the cafeterias have 
been understaffed while there 
are members that are available 
and fully able to work.” 

Although no date to sit down 
with Aramark has been set, 
Burrell hopes they will be ready 
to negotiate with the company by 
the first of November. 

“lm looking at within the 
next couple of weeks they should 
be all finalized and we can work 
out a date with the company by 
then,” Burrell said. 

Both Burrell and Wilson also 
commented on the support they 
have received from _ students 
through the entire process of se- 
lecting a union and who still re- 
main in regular contact. 

“\They] have remained inter- 
ested and they’re still backing 
us,” Burrell said. “We certainly 
appreciate everything they all 
have done for us. We'll ask them 
to book us a room, set up a room 
so we can have a meeting, stuff 
like that.” 

Students also continue to stop 
by to ask how contract propos- 
als are going, Wilson said. She 

gaged that 


- SMe part a 


eir empathy over the 


last year. 

“T am really happy that the 
students got involved and helped 
us because I feel like if they 
didn’t get involved and help us 
along the way, I think we might 
not be this far yet,” Wilson said. 

The Black Student Union 
(BSU) and Hopkins Democrats, 
in particular, have actively sup- 
ported the approximately 150 
Aramark workers on campus in 
helping them select a union. 

BSU president Nick Brady 
said his student organization 
has tried to help in every way it 
can, including successfully help- 
ing employees petition Aramark 
for the right to select their own 
union last year. 

“We are now helping in any ca- 
pacity they want from us,” Brady 
said in an email to the News- 
Letter. “We try to help them get 
rooms to discuss in and also hold 
public forums to get the word out 
to students who don’t know what 
is happening. There is still much 
work to do and the Black Student 
Union will be there to help them 
out every step of the way.” 


Sororities host 


panel on body 


image Issues among women 


WOMEN, From A1 

they are the only ones struggling 
to embody an impossible ideal. 
The workshop allowed students 
to share their thoughts in a safe, 
supportive environment and to 
realize that their peers are strug- 
gling with the same issues. 

When asked what contributed 
to women’s body image issues at 
Hopkins in particular, women 
pointed to the competitive envi- 
ronment and the website College 
ACB, notorious as an anonymous 
forum where students often post 
negative comments about other 
students. Students at the work- 
shop suggested that students 
boycott the site or ask the ad- 
ministration to block it access on 


program 


The School of Medicine was 
given $3.84 million in federal 
grants to aid in the creation of a 
new branch for its urban health 
program. 


—Briefs by Laura Muth 


Hopkins networks. 

Although the 20 women at- 
tending were short of the 40 or 
50 Oluyadi hoped for, she was 
pleased with the workshop and 
pleasantly surprised that the stu- 
dents expressed themselves so 
openly. 

“To be honest, we didn’t do 


as much planning as we could 
have,” she admitted, “but consid- 
ering, I would give it an eight out 
of ten.” 

Johnson called the event “a 
first step towards being more 
positive.” 

Rachel Sarcevic-Tesanovic, a 
sophomore, agreed with John- 
son, adding “It’s good to bring 
girls together on campus.” 

Although the workshop was 
a positive experience for the 
twenty women who attended, it 
failed to reach the hundreds who 
didn’t. Awareness and open con- 
versation is a good first step, but 
to make change women must ad- 
dress the root cause of women’s 
body image on campus. 

“Tt won't be easy,” Moran said. 
“We'd be deceiving ourselves to 
say that it’s easy.” 

However, ina world where the 
media ideal of thinness is achiev- 
able by less than 2-5 percent of 
the population, changing the 
ideal is easier than trying to live — 

_up to it. Ai 
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his past Saturday was 
the Baltimore 
ning Festival, 


Run- 
a day of 

races throughout the 

city that included a 
5K, a half-marathon and a mara- 
thon. Hundreds of people partic- 
ipated, including some Hopkins 
students, and many, many more 
cheered friends and famil along 
on the sidelines, 

Most pe ople will denounce me 
as crazy for saying this, but I’m 
not just impressed by the people 
who trained for and completed 
the full marathon on Saturdav- 
I'm jealous. 

My father has run the New 
York City marathon eleven 
times and the Fire Island mara- 
thon once, and one of my earli- 
est memories is standing in the 
crowd at the bottom of Central 
Park, waiting for him to cross the 
finish line. 

When I started running way 


back in 2003, I vowed that one 


day I too would take on the re- 
vered 26.2 miles. At that point, 
I could hardly log in a mile 
and a half without needing to 
pause for breath, but I figured 
that when I was, you know, like 
eighteen or something, I’d be 
big and strong enough to do it 


in a snap. 

Eighteen came and went, and 
nineteen 
then 


and 
but | 
even close to ready 
marathon. 


came 
twenty, 


went, 
still 


and 
wasnt 


I brushed off my dying mara- 
thon dreams by cony incing my- 
self that college kids didn’t have 


time to 
train. Run- 
ning the 


marathon 
would be a 
long-term 
post-grad goal, like starting a 
career Or updating my Mac soft- 
ware to Leopard. 

Chen, I learned that some of 


my friends were 


training tor 
and planning to run in-the Bal- 
timore Running Festival’s mara- 
thon. 

They were 
just like me, 
to spend 
15-mile 


college 
but they 
the ; 
runs, 


students 
managed 
summer taking 
while I spent it 


N 


napping and eating ice cream. | 
couldn’t hide behind my age any- 
more. It was time for me to pick 
up my game. 

Since I probably won't be in 
Baltimore next year, I decided 
to shoot for next November’s 
New York City marathon. It’s 


to run the 


Fishbein 
Guest Fitness Columnist. fo: 
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Preparing for a marathon in the long run 


the world’s largest and most 
popular marathon, so regis- 
tering for it is fairly difficult 
(though not as difficult as the 
Boston Marathon, where run- 


ners must qualify by basis of 
their running time). 

Prospective participants sub- 
mit a registration form in May, 
and are select- 
ed via lottery. 
fo amp up 

chances 
selection, 

| joined the 
New York Runners club, 
an organization that organizes 
training events, sponsors races 
and holds charity programs to 
from all over 


Road 


connect runners 
the city. 

[ also began to draw up a 
training regimen. If you’re a run- 
ner who has already racked up 


some serious mileage, it’s pos- 


sible to train for a full marathon 
in only three months. 
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Fs Hundreds showed up to test their endurance and determination last Saturday at the Baltimore Running Festival. 


Unfortunately, I slacked on 
my laps over the summer, and 
had knocked down to only fif- 
teen miles a week. I devised 
a plan to double my mileage 
slowly over the course of about 
eight weeks, so by the end of 
November, I'd be hitting at 


least thirty 
days. 


miles every seven 

It is essential to increase your 
mileage slowly. Experts say not 
to increase more than 10 percent 
a week. 

Sudden jolts in running mile- 
age can lead to some pretty pain- 
ful injuries like runner’s knee, 
which | had the joy of experienc- 
ing a few summers ago. 

A lot of marathon trainers 
immediately rack up an extra 
ten to fifteen miles 
so in an attempt to prove to 
themselves that they have what 
it takes to take on 26.2. This is 
nota great plan—getting injured 
will only set your training back 
in the end. 

Here are some marathon tips 
from Papa Fishbein, the veteran 
marathon runner: 

Once you can keep up thirty 
miles a week, you should main- 
tain that mileage for about six 
months. After six months, you 
can start heading up the ladder 
towards fifty or sixty miles per 
week, which should be your top 
training mileage. 

It’s also important to mix 
in some speed work with your 
training. Don’t worry about get- 
ting a full marathon mileage 
run in before the actual event. 
An eighteen to twenty mile run 
once or twice no more than two 
weeks before a marathon should 
be sufficient enough — it’s the 
last five or six miles of a mara- 
thon that place the most strain 


a week or 


idea to throw them in before- 
hand. 

Also, when you start run- 
ning twelve or fifteen mile 
runs towards the apex of your 
training, it’s okay if you walk a 
little in the middle at first. 

The important thing is to 
keep your heartbeat up for 
those two and a half hours or 
so; that way, your body gets 
used to staying out there for 
long periods of time. 

Remember, you have to an- 
ticipate that at some point in 
your training, you might get 


on your body, so it’s not a good | 


injured or sick. Don’t let that | 


get you down. You need to give 
yourself some time to recover 
so you can pick it back up again 
(slowly). 

The toughest thing about the 
marathon is getting to the start- 
ing line in shape. But it can be, 
and has been, done for decades. 
If, like me, it’s your dream to take 
on the age-old Olympian run, 
now’s the time to go for it. 


| staircase. 


Woodberry Kitchen 
boasts delicious menu 


uring my last two 
adventures, | sam- 
pled Mediterranean 


Tapas and French 

Bistro cuisine. This 

week, all | wanted was a crab 
cake. 

My fellow diner and | ven- 

tured to Woodberry Kitchen 


in Hampden for some seasonal 
American fare. Make a reserva- 
tion early, for this laid back, at- 
home restaurant fills up fast. 

The open space feels like a 
newly renovated warehouse. 
Logs line the brick walls in the 
main room. 

The kitchen is open to the 
main room, and the bar sits 
on the left side parallel to thé 
[here is an upstairs 
and a side room for additional 
seating. In the warmer seasons, 


| the patio is also open for din- 


ner. 

When our waitress, Amy, in- 
formed us that the last crab cake 
had just been sold, | was ready 
to leave. The last time I visited 
Woodberry, the crab cake proved 
to be the single most delectable 
thing I had ever tasted in Balti- 
more. 

At once buttery and frothy, 
the cake’s stuffing oozed at the 
first cut. It need- 


add both colorful aesthetic and 
yet another tasteful element to 
the dish. 

Overwhelmed by the Dev- 
iled Eggs, | was unsure of what 
to expect from the salad. It 
surpassed my loftiest expecta- 
tions. 

The greens were delicately 
plated with cubes of pork belly, 
heirloom tomatoes, and a flaky 
carbohydrate of some sort. This 
colorful amalgam is lightly 
dressed with citrus-y vinaigrette, 
and sits atop the bacon-infused 
mayonnaise sauce, which adds a 
smoky flavor to the fresh, simple 
nature of the ¢g greens and toma- 
toes. Dice it ally up for the full ex- 
perience. 

For our main course, we 
shared the Weisswurst Sau- 
sage Flatbread ($14) with tomato 
sauce, poblano and asiago. 

Overall, the flatbread was de- 
lectable. 

The perfect size for two, the 
dish was neither a mini-pizza nor 
a large pie. 

The crust was doughy and just 
out of the oven. 

The tomato sauce tasted as if 
it had been made a few minutes 
prior to being set on the table. 

The sausage was phenomenal 

- elegantly sliced 


ed neither sauce a and far from 
nor any extra | overused. 
seasoning. | The only cri- 

Yet on this a tique I can of- 
Monday eve- | fer is that the 
ning, I was i poblano (a type 
forced to try : of chili pepper) 
something new. was too spicy 

To start, we for my _ liking. 
shared the Dey- Using less po- 
iled Eggs with blano would 
Chipped Ham A have allowed 
($4) and the Goodstein for the fresh- 
B.L.T. Salad ($10), ness of the to- 
which — consists mato sauce and 


of Pork Belly, To- 
matoes, and Ba- 
con Mayonnaise. 

The egg stuffing in the Dev- 
iled Eggs was piped to perfec- 
tion, The mixture was a sublime 
culmination of the quintessen- 
tial deviled egg filling-mayon- 
naise, mustard, egg yolks, and 


| salt. 


One order contains four 
egg halves, and each egg white 
is filled to the brim with the 
scrumptious, soft yellow con- 
tents. 

On top of the presentation are 
shredded pieces of ham, which 


The dos and don'ts of dressing for a vacation along the Nile 


acking to travel 
abroad is one thing; 
packing to travel to 


the land of the Pha- 

raohs is another. You 
see, Egypt, with its scorching 
heat and frigid nights, can be 
quite forbidding if you aren’t ac- 
cordingly dressed. So here are a 
few tips for those unsure of how 
to pack for a trip down the Nile, | 
or simply a place with fluctuat- 
ing temperatures. 

Egypt packing list: seven t- 
shirts, two loose blouses, three 
of your loosest pairs of jeans, two i 
long skirts, two pairs of loose lin- 
en pants, three Bermuda shorts, 
five sweaters, a jacket, a scarf, a 
bathing suit (bikinis are accept- 
able in resorts only), es flops 
and sneakers. 


tination, it is 
wise to cover 
Ups First sot 
all, if you go 

in December (the best time to go 
in my humble opinion) it’s a bit 
chilly out. You'll want jeans and 


er that despite the fact that you 
are in a big 
tourist des- 


ayers. 
But more importantly, you 


are in a Muslim country where 
even the more secular women 
will not expose their shoulders 


n public. 
Being a foreign woman, you 


will attract unwanted attention 
regardless of what you wear (es- 
pecially if you are blonde), but 
dressing appropriately will keep 
the sexual remarks and stares’ 


to a minimum (I use the term 


Itinerary: 
Days 1 and 2-Exploring Cairo: 
Ladies, you will quickly discov- 


“minimum” quite loosely in this 
instance). 


I suggest layers because you 


Banker 
Guest Fashion Columnist tom». 


will most likely be visiting the 
Cairo Mu- 
seum to see 
the treasures 


from __ Tut’s 
and 
let me just 


say that the masses of bodies 
crowding in to see the artifacts 
combined with a worrisome lack 
of climate control creates a very 
warm atmosphere. 


Day 3-Giza Pyramids: Be pre- 
pared for the shock of your life 
when you arrive and the des- 
ert and find yourself freezing 
through your jacket. You might 
be luckier than me and not arrive 
during a sand storm, but be pre- 
pared nonetheless. 

There are few more amazing 


moments in your life than when 
you are standing beneath the 
great pyramid in all of its splen- 
dor and gargantuan size, but it’s 
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hard to enjoy yourself when you 
are freezing you're a™* off. You 
would be wise however to give 
your coat to your tour guide if 
you plan on entering any of the 
pyramids (I suggest the middle 
one because the tour is only 
ten minutes long as opposed to 
twenty). 

Not surprisingly, the interior 
of an almost five-thousand year 
old structure lacking any win- 
dows can get a bit stuffy, and 
combined with the dozens (at 
least) of people crowding in at 
one time, the heat and lack of air 
is almost unbearable. 


Days 4-6-Luxor: Luxor is a bit 
of an enigma. While it can get 
quite warm during the day, es- 
pecially at Hatshepsut’s tomb in 
the middle of the desert where 
the sun is beating down on you, 
nighttime and early morning 
temperatures can drop close to 
the freezing point. 

Having had your mind set on 
wearing a cute little dress for the 
Christmas Eve celebration, you 
will be disappointed. But’ you 
need to just suck it up and spend 
your energy on other things, like 
flirting with that cute boy from 
New York who is staying a few 
doors down from you. 

When site-seeing in Luxor, 
you have to resist the temptation 
to wear inappropriate clothing 
to combat the desert heat. Which 
brings me to my what not to pack 
list. 

Egypt, what NOT to pack: 
leggings, tank tops, shorts, high 
heels, skirts above the knee, any- 
thing low cut or see-through 


Days 6 to 8- Nile Cruise: You 
are surrounded by Americans 
and Speedo-wearing Europe- 
ans, but this only gives you a 


little leeway. In this setting it | 
is acceptable to wear a bikini 
in the pool on the top deck, al- 
though I cannot guarantee that 
you will be safe from the pry- 
ing eyes of the bartenders and 
male tour guides. If you would 
rather be safe than sorry, you 
can have a very pleasant experi- 
ence simply sitting back on the 
cushioned couches and watch- 
ing life on the river go by. 


Days 9 and 10-Aswan: Finally 
you have the weather you have 
been wishing for. It’s beautiful 
and sunny and you can final- 
ly break out the (knee length) 
shorts. 

As the last stop on your trip, 
Aswan is a place you should re- 
ally take the time to enjoy. Walk 
through the bazaar taking in 
all the wonderful scents- spices 
mixed with hookah and some 
more probably less desirable 
things. Take a trip to the tombs 
of the nobles and if you are lucky, 
you will have the place all to 
yourself. 

Don’t make the same mis- 
take that I did and wear white 
pants-*you might want to crawl 
down into the depths of the 
sand-filled-half-excavated buri- 
al chamber. (I suggest bring- 
ing a rope and a flash light if 
this sounds like something you 
might want to do.) 


Day 11- Leaving: It’s time to 
say goodbye to Egypt and hello 
again to reality. You are about to 
return to the land of American 
Apparel spandex and exposed 
side boobs. Before you go, take 
the time to appreciate what it 
was like to live for a week and 
a half without the pressures of 
American society dictating how 


Good Bites 


the sharpness 
of the asiago to 
take more prominence. 

The complex and daring des- 
sert menu was a far cry away 
from the uninteresting dessert 
menus of the previously-re- 
viewed Mezze and Petit Louis. 

Amy suggested the C.MLP. 
($11), which is composed of 
malt ice cream, chocolate sauce, 
marshmallow fluff and pea- 
nuts. The dish is served in lay- 
ered form in a cylindrical glass. 
On top there is a hard, candied 
surface covering the first layer 
of fluff, which gives way to the 
chocolate sauce, ice cream, and 
peanuts. It is a sophisticated ice 
cream sundae. 

In addition to the C.M.P, we 
ordered the WooKi Tart ($9). It is 
comprised of a thick chocolate 
crust, peanuts, caramel and vanil- 
la ice cream. 

The tarts crust proved hard to 
cut through due to the depth of its - 
thickness. It could have also used 
a heavier portion of caramel to bal- 
ance out the overpowering choco- 
late flavors. 

However, overall both des- 
serts are well worth every calo- 
rie. 

Amy was undoubtedly one of 
the most professional and warm 
servers I have ever encountered. 
Having worked at Woodberry, 
off and on for over a year, she 
knew all about the ins and outs 
of the restaurant. 

The menu is constantly evolv- 
ing; it revolves around the fresh- 
est produce at the time. Despite 
being predominantly health-con- 
scious, it is consistently delicious. 
The healthy aspect to the food 
preparation sacrifices nothing 
flavor-wise. - 

Zagat’s cost projection of $40 
per person is actually mislead- 
ing. 

The “Snacks” section (free 
if you sit at the bar) consists 
of everything from “Lancaster 
Co. Ladyfinger Popcorn” with 
butter and sea salt to “Smoked 
Onion Dip” with potato chips. 
The “Salads & Cold Plates” 
range from $8-$10, “Cheeses” 
from $5-$12, and “Soups & 
Warm Plates” from $8-$14. The 
famous flatbreads are also in- 


expensive, filling and a great. 


dish to share with the table. But 
definitely save some room for 
the desserts. 

Woodberry Kitchen is roughly 
five minutes from campus. 

Remember to make a res- 
ervation early or sit at the bar 
with a friend. Order up a cou- 
ple of snacks, perhaps a few 
oysters, a flatbread and some 
fantastic dessert. This spectac- 


you should dress. 


ular restaurant will not disap- 
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of the Delta Kappa Epsilon (DKE) 
fraternity at Yale University forced 
their pledges to march through Old 
Campus while chanting verses that 
ranged from insensitive to glaringly 
offensive. Among these chants were 
phrases such as, “I f*** dead women/ 
And fill them with my semen,” and, 
“No means yes/Yes means anal.” 
Needless to say, such an event has 
sparked a great deal of controversy 
both within the Yale sphere and at 
colleges across the nation. 

DKE brothers ultimately accept- 
ed full responsibility for the conse- 
quences of their speech, acknowledg- 
ing that they had condoned, “a casual 
attitude toward rape.” 

The Editorial Board of The News- 
Letter has become painfully aware in 
recent weeks that misogynist jokes 
and comments are shockingly ubigq- 
uitous, and largely ignored, at Hop- 
kins. The incident at Yale shows that 
other universities are struggling with 
similar climates that essentially con- 
done blatant and insensitive attitudes 
toward women. 

This is certainly not the first time 
such insensitivity has made it to the 
forefront of college life. If a fraternity 
can parade around a campus chant- 
ing, “No means yes,” this sort of igno- 
rance has become far too widespread. 

The problem, however, lies not only 
in the substance of hate-spéech, but in 
its long-term effects. Jokes about rape 
are never in good taste, but their true 
harm comes when they desensitize 
college students to these and other is- 


creasingly saturated with jokes about 
sexual abuse, students — both male 
and female — become numb to their 
gravity. 

This page believes that all fraterni- 
ties and sororities across Yale’s cam- 
pus should meet with the Women’s 
Center and other advocacy groups to 
work toward reconciling issues sur- 
rounding sexual assault. Members of 
Greek life, often leaders in their indi- 
vidual social spheres, occupy an im- 
portant position and, as such, should 
set an example for other students in 
the University. 

In general, Hopkins Greek life 
should organize similar meetings, 
and events such as last Monday’s, 
“Public Health, Private Self” (hosted 
by JHU Women’s Pre-Health Leader- 
ship Society and all four Panhellenic 
sororities) are an excellent start. 

Both Yale and Hopkins need to 
work towards increasing education 
about and awareness of rape and 
sexual assault among their respective 
student bodies. 

As horrible as DKE’s chants un- 


doubtedly were, they have provided 
Yale, Hopkins and campuses across 
the nation with a unique opportunity 
to address a set of issues that have 
flown under the radar for much too 
long. The college demographic — 
from administrations, to members 
of Greek organizations, to general 
student populations — should work 
toward rectifying an attitude of indif- 
ference that has been allowed to per- 
vade our generation’s consciousness . 
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Bmore aware: Teaching The Wire 


This semester, Hopkins has enlist- 
ed the help of Peter Beilenson, former 
Health Commissioner of Baltimore, 
to teach a class based on The Wire, an 
award-winning series that showcases 
the epidemic levels of crime and pov- 
erty within Charm City. 

What’s so unique about this class, 
though, is not its subject matter. 
Beilenson employs the city of Balti- 
more in order to illustrate fundamen- 
tal truths contained within HBO’s for- 
mer hit series. For example, the class 
traveled to a Juvenile Justice center, 
meeting its director and receiving a 
first-hand account of how such a fa- 
cility is run. 

Indeed, the final exam of the course 
allows students the opportunity to 
draft a letter to the next mayor elect 
of Baltimore City; the best letter will 
actually be sent to the mayor. 

The Editorial Board of The News- 
Letter supports this course and the 
opportunity it presents and repre- 
sents. Critics of university education 
often claim that students lack neces- 
sary “hands-on” experience; learning 
is far too often constrained by class- 
room walls and students, while often 
very intelligent, too often remain ig- 
norant of real-world issues. 

With this course, Hopkins is at- 
tempting to rectify this problem while 

making the most of its resources— 
namely, the surrounding urban area. 
Baltimore contains a multitude of 
institutions and facilities largely un- 


known to Blue Jays, as well as people 
who can pass on valuable informa- 
tion to students at Hopkins. Beilens- 
on’s course is the start of something 
truly promising. 

In that vein, though, the Univer- 
sity could do more to make the most 
of its extra-campus resources. For 
example, many economics profes- 
sors at Hopkins have connections 
at the IMF and the World Bank, as 
well as other financial institutions in 
Baltimore and the surrounding area. 
While obviously not ideal for lec- 
ture-sized classes, seminar courses 
could make use of these connections 
to provide their students insight into 
how real-world financial institutions 
function. 

Another example is the potential for 
engineering students to visit various 
engineering firms within and around 
Baltimore City. Such trips would lead 
to a variety of tangible benefits, not 
the least of which would be provid- 
ing insight into how an actual engi- 
neering firm works. 

The News-Letter believes that 
more can and should be done in the 
vein of Beilenson’s course. It would, 
among other things, draw Hopkins 
students out of the “Homewood 
bubble” and encourage exploration 
of Baltimore as a whole. As scary as 
The Wire can make Baltimore seem, 
there are many ways to avoid dan- 


ger and make the best of the oppor-_ 


tunities at hand. 
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Hands off my money: Economic 
Frotectionism in American youth 


Why arguments against free trade fall short 


By PRATEIK DALMIA 


hile the youth of Ameri- 

ca excel in many things, 

recent polls conducted 

by the Harvard Insti- 

tute of Politics 
suggest they could stand to spend less 
time-consuming vampire novels and 
more time studying economics. 

In the survey, 18-29 year olds were 
asked to state whether they agree or 
disagree with the statement: “Our coun- 
try’s goal in trade policy should be to 
eliminate all barriers to trade and em- 
ployment so that we have a truly global 
economy.” 

Free trade should be a non-issue as 
almost all economists agree that it is the 
north star of trade policy. 

If you do not believe me, look to 
Harvard economist Gregory Mankiw, 

author of bestselling economic text- 
books, as he wrote in a New York 
Times article: “economists are nearly 
unanimous in their support of an un- 
fettered system of world trade.” 

But for under- 
standable reasons, 


(IOP) * 


nomic map is global. Resisting this trend 
is inconsistent with economic wisdom. 
It is thus unwise for America’s young 
people to resist the prospect of true free 
trade. 

This should not be the case. In con- 
trast to adults, young people are com- 
paratively mobile. They are capable of 
adapting to a growing economy and do 
not belong to interest groups. 

In fact, paradigm shifts in the econ- 
omy provide an auspicious chance for 
them capitalize on newly created job 
opportunities. 

As Malcolm Gladwell notes in his 
bestseller “Outliers,” billionaires like 
Steve Jobs, Bill Gates and Eric Schimidt 
owe much of their fortunes to being 
twenty year old entrepreneurs when the 
personal computer wave hit. 

Jf young people favor protectionism, 
it is based less on self-interest than on 
fallacious logic. 

Moreover, the Millennial Gen- 
eration’s bizarre economic views are 


ironic considering that since 2008, | 


their main political concern is the 
economy. 
In the IOP’s fall 


adults do not always 
see the world this 
way. They have an 
interest in favoring 
protectionist _ poli- 
cies because they 
tend to have estab- 
lished careers, fami- 
lies and places of 
residence. 

They face a high 
cost of shifting em- 
ployment and a strong interest in pro- 
tecting the status quo. 

They thus form interest groups 
and lobby to congress for tariffs and 
restrictions on trade that benefit their 
select group but come at greater costs 
to consumers and the economy as a 
whole. 

But how do young people view free 
trade? According to the IOP’s 2004 poll, 
young people were mostly in favor of 
free trade then as 37 percent agreed 
with the aforementioned statement and 
25 percent disagreed — an encouraging 
difference of 12 percent. 

Howeyer, 2010 polls show that the 
percentage of young people who agree 
has gone down dramatically from 37 
percent to 24 percent. 

The percentage of people who dis- 
agree with free trade as a goal for the 
global economy has gone up a little from 
25 percent to 26 percent. 

Since the beginning of the financial 
crisis in 2008, protectionist sentiments 

-have outweighed free trade sentiments 
among the youth population. 

International economic barriers are 
harmful and inconsistent with the views 
of nearly all economists. 

The very nature of the current eco- 


Prateik Dalmia is a junior International 
Studies and economics double major from 
Bloomfield, Michigan. 


... Young people are 
comparatively mobile. 
They are capable of 
adapting to a growing 
economy and do not be- 
long to interest groups. 


2007, young people 
were mainly con- 
cerned with the Iraq 
War and only 5 per- 
cent reported the 
economy. as_ their 
main concern. 
However, in the 
spring of 2010, an 
overwhelming 
percent of young 
_ people reported the 
economy as their main concern. 


Young people are filled with anxiety | 


and fear as they enter a bleak job mar- 
ket with the inevitable burden of high 
taxes to pay off the massive amount of 
debt saddled on their backs. 

International trade was not the cause 
of this economic crisis. It is true that the 
current situation seems bleak. 

That said, protectionist tendencies do 
nothing to help out the market. 

It is clear that young people have mis- 
placed blame for the economic woes we 
are now facing. 

Newer generations fail to grasp the 
tangible benefits of free trade. While 


protectionist policies benefit a few select | 


interest groups, they lead to a net de- 
crease in social welfare. 


Instead of allowing couple interest | 
groups to line their pockets with Ameri- | 


can dollars, the United States — and its 
burgeoning youth — should work to- 
wards supporting free trade. 

The issue the Millennial Generation 
is most concerned about is that which 
they know least about. 

As the Millennial Generation grows 
older and establishes careers and fami- 
lies, their protectionist sentiments will 
only grow. 


This poses a real threat to the future | 
' of free trade. 


It is therefore imperative that we doa 
better job of educating our youth in the 
principles of free markets. 


48 | 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessartly those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 
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Anti-Intellectualism in Conservative Politics 


By STEVE IANELLI 


y father once told me 

that his grandparents 

came to this country 

so that their children 

could have a better life 
than they did. Part of this dream — the 
‘American Dream’ — was that their chil- 
dren would receive a higher quality of 
education. His parents expected it of 
him, my parents expected it of me and I 
will expect it from my children (and I'll 
help them get it by not sending them to 
a school that gives them gray hair at 21). 
| The American Dream has fundamen- 
| tally changed since then. Being success- 
ful is no longer contingent on your qual- 
ity of education or the knowledge you 
possess. And in many ways, this is good. 
Many professions do not require higher 
education for a person to excel; for some, 
success isn’t defined by your ability to 
| hit the books, but your ability to achieve 

what makes you happy. 

But something has changed beyond 
this. Education isn’t just viewed as un- 
necessary anymore — it’s the enemy. 
Scientists and intellectuals have be- 
come antagonists in the political debate, 
where an increasing divide between 

| ‘us’ and ‘them’ is often being defined by 
one’s curriculum vitae. As David Brooks 
| wrote, “The nation is divided between 
| the wholesome Joe Sixpacks in the heart- 
land and the oversophisticated, overed- 
ucated, oversecularized denizens of the 
coasts.” 

Voters don’t want a Harvard elitist 
representing them; they want a political 
figure who is just like them. 

Just like them? First let’s define ex- 
actly who we are as a country. 

In 2009, we reported a 69 percent high 
school graduation rate with a 16 percent 
dropout rate. We consistetly rank with 
slipping and embarrassing numbers as 
far as math, science and problem solv- 


| ing abilities. We have become mediocre, 


and many of us expect it not just from 
ourselves, but from our politicians. 


Anti-intellectualism is not new in this 


| 


country. William F. Buckley, once con- 
sidered the voice of American conserva- 
tism, said in 1963, “I should sooner live 
in a society governed by the first two 
thousand names in the Boston telephone 
directory than in a society governed 
by the two thousand faculty members 
of Harvard University.” Both Ronald 
Reagan and George W. Bush employed 
tactics of anti-intellectualism to distance 
themselves from the elitism associated 
with intellectualism. 

Even during the founding of our na- 
tion, intellectuals were accused of be- 
ing unfit for public office because they 
“valued deliberation more highly than 
action.” ; 

Never before, however, has this ‘ideal’ 
been pursued as vociferously as it is cur- 
rently being pursued by conservative 
politicians. 

The Tea Party movement exists be- 
cause of the exploitation of the meme 
that Washington politics is increasingly 
‘out of touch’ with the rest of the coun- 
try. The movement's princess, Christine 
O'Donnell, is the personification of their 
anti-intellectual attitude toward this No- 
vember’s election. 

Although largely a non-issue herself 
(her opponent, Chris Coons, holds a 16 
point lead), her most recent campaign 
ad verbalizes what her conservative col- 
leagues have been trying to convey since 
the 2008 election. 

She states that she’ll “go to Washing- 
ton and do what you'd do”, with the slo- 
gan of the ad clearly being, “I’m you”. 

She’s me? I certainly hope not. 

I know nothing about foreign policy. 
Hell, you could group me with those 
Americans who couldn't point out Iran, 
Iraq and Afghanistan on a map (though I 
could make an educated guess). I hardly 
know a thing about climate change or 
stem cell research. And when my friends 
talk economics, I just chew louder. 

I may not rank among the 31 percent 


Steve Iannelli is a dual BA/MA engineering 
student from Haddon Heights, NJ. 


Cool under pressure: End xenophobia in Germany 


By GEORGE PETROCHEILOS 


acism and anti democratic 

ideas are setting foot once 

again in Germany. One in ten 

Germans are seeking a “new 

Furer who will govern with 
force, should the economic crisis threat- 
en social stability,” while the majority 
of the population is hostile towards the 
Muslim population that resides in the 
country. 

These are the results of the Fredrick 
Embert Stiftough Institute, presented in 
Berlin on Monday. 

In fact, in her presentation this week, 
researcher Dora Langenbacher said that 
“extreme right wing beliefs are spread- 

ing fast lately.” 
This is a new phenomenon and ap- 
pears to be spurred by the world finan- 

- cial crisis. The previous survey, conduct- 

ed in 2008, had showed a slight decline 
in feelings of xenophobia. 

Only one in five Germans then ad- 
mitted to xenophobia (now the ratio is 

already one in four). Oy 

A radical and rapid increase in xeno- 
phobia on par with this one is very rare. 
Tensions in race and religion are gener-— 
ally long standing. : 
Moreover, new cases of major xeno- 
phobia emerge only after several years. 
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All of this makes the case in Germa- 
ny particularly curious. Lagenbacher 
claimed that “racialists are no longer in 
society’s margin but in the center.” 

The sheer enormity of these numbers 
is striking. They are revealing of a broad- 
er trend to begin to turn against people 
on the basis of race and religion when 
economic times get tough. 


Faced with enormous financial stress, © 


people have begun to blame people they 
perceive as the “other” for their own 
woes. 

That racism is beginning to take hold 
of the center of German society means 
that radicals are no longer on the margin. 

The more these radicals gravitate to- 
wards the mainstream political discus- 
sion, the more dangerous the political 
environment of Germany will become. 

There is no question that this increas- 


ing racism is an economic phenomenon, 

at least in part. ’ 
Immigrants in Germany, like those in - 

America, are seen by natives as taki 


up domestic jobs. 
When asked the question “do you be- 
lieve that Germany hosts a dangerously 
high number of immigrants?” 35.6 per- 
cent of those surveyed said yes. 
Worse still, 30 percent of Germans 
believe that “should unemployment rise, 


turn to their homelands.” 
Obviously, the economic troubles of 
Germany are multifarious in nature. It 


is also true that immigrants have what . 


otherwise would be citizen jobs. 

That said, the sentiment that immi- 
grants should be kicked out of the coun- 
try regardless of the term of their legal 
status as immigrants is shocking and 
abhorrent. 

There are especially hostile feelings 
towards Muslims. 58.4 percent noted 
that they are in favor of an essential re- 
striction of Muslims’ exercising their re- 
ligious duties. 

In East Germany, this percentage 


reaches 75.7 percent - in spite of the: 


fact that only a few Muslims reside 
there. 

Xenophobia, according to the re- 
search, “pollutes” all social classes, 
but especially the elderly and less edu- 
cated. It is also present in the political 
parties. ; 

What is most interesting in this, is 
that the largest percentage of Xeno- 
phobes (24.2 percent), is found in a tra- 
ditionally “international” party, that of 
the Social Democrats, followed by the 


George Petrocheilos is a sophomore econom- 


they (the immigrants) will have to re- | ics major from Athens, Greece. 
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Christian Democrats (23.5 percent), the 
Liberal Democrats (16.2 percent) and the 
Ecologists (12.7 percent). 

One cannot hope to achieve a reason- 
ably pluralistic society when people are 
marginalized based on religious and 
ethnic backgrounds. The hostile feelings 
towards Muslims are not directed at im- 
migrants. 

They are directed at every person 
who practices Islam. Whereas one may 
have been able to conjure a causal re- 
lationship between anti-immigrant 
sentiment and the economic crisis, it 
is nearly impossible to see a clear link 
with regards to. Muslims outside of 
frustration. 

The survey also revealed that the 


of Americans who don’t possess a high 
school diploma, but I am in no way qual- 
ified to be a senator. 

Even I wouldn't vote for me. 

But this is the trend in conservative 
American politics. We don’t want an 
educated intellectual in office; we want 
a schmuck off the street. A plumber 
named Joe or an anchor named Sarah. 
It’s not about what you know, it’s about 
what you don’t know. 

Science, once viewed as virtually an 
American trademark, led to the industri- 
al revolution and gave us modern medi- 
cine and much of our powerful defense 
industry. 

Yet now even climatologists and evo- 
lutionary biologists have become sus- 
pect, with most conservative candidates 
denying the existence of man-made cli- 
mate change and many of them denying 
the existence of evolution. 

Now, Ladmitted to not knowing much 
about global climate change myself, but 
isn’t there a certain level of hypocrisy 
afoot here? We trust our doctors with 
our health because of their education. 

We trust engineers with the airplanes 
in which we fly because of their educa- 
tion. We trust chemists with the medi- 
cine we take because of their education. 

What is the cause of this distrust to- 
ward climate scientists and evolutionary 
biologists, and if we’re going to attack 
them for trying to tell us how to live, can 
I call my doctor an intellectual elitist for 
telling me to rest my knee for 6-8 weeks? 

We now live in a country where ‘edu- 
cated’ is synonymous with ‘elitist’, and 
the two are demonized as if the latte- 
drinking, Mac-loving religion-hating 
atheist educated elitists (read: liberals) of 
this country exist only to tell the rest of 
us how to live, what to think, what to eat, 
and what to believe. 

Misinformation is rampant in our dis- 
course, but we are encouraged not to seek 
the knowledge to mitigate it. A friend of 
mine recently sent me a chain email he 
received from his father about a question- 
able provision in the health care law. 

A simple Google search demonstrated 
that the entire issue was outright false. 
But why should we find out the truth for 
ourselves when we can be content with 
sound bites and logically-devoid dema- 
goguery? 

Why expect the best for ourselves 
when mediocrity works just fine? 

Because it doesn’t. Financial success 
is linked to education, with individuals 
possessing a Bachelor's degree earning 
over 75 percent more than high school 
graduates. 

College graduates are also 20 percent 
more likely to have access to a pension 
plan than high school graduates, ensur- 
ing them a better chance of well-being 
after retirement. 

Regions with high proportions of col- 
lege graduates report lower crime rates 
and higher rates of informed civic par- 
ticipation. Higher levels of education 
are also shown to have positive correla- 
tion with socially valued behaviors such 
as volunteering and voting. 

There is no doubt that possessing a 
higher level of education is beneficial 


majority of the population is not happy 
with the present democratic system, as 


only 46.1 percent register satisfaction |: 


with democratic functionality. 

_ German politicians and people ought 
to be very concerned with these recent 
trends. i 

If they do not actively choose to resist 
the desire to use xenophobia as a politi- 
cal tactic, then the Germans risk falling 
back into a country plagued with pure 
intolerance from the top down. 

Immigrants are in a struggle to 
achieve social assimilation. It is prudent 
not to make their lives more difficult. 


to both the individual and society as a 
whole. 

Conservatives need to stop equat- 
ing intellectualism and education with 
elitism and recognize that these are not 
qualities to demonize but to encourage. 
And conservative politicians need to ac- 


cept that we expect the best citizens of 


our country to be making our policies. 
That includes the most well-informed, 
the best educated, and the greatest prob- 
lem solvers. 


I wouldn’t want me on the Senate. 
floor. So I’m not going to vote for some-. 


one who's “justlikeme”. 
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Coming November Ist 


JHU Dining and The Center for a Livable Future at the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public-Health Presents 


Going meatless once a week may reduce your risk 
of chronic preventable conditions like cancer, 
cardiovascular disease, diabetes and obesity. It can 
also help reduce your carbon footprint and save 
precious resources like fresh water and fossil fuel. 


Why Meatless Monday? 
Your Health 


* Diets high in fruits & vegetables may reduce certain cancer risks 


_ * Replacing saturated fat-rich foods (such as, red meat or full fat dairy) 
| with foods rich in polyunsaturated fat (such as, vegetable oils & nuts) 
| may reduce the risk of heart disease 


_ * Research suggests higher consumption of red and processed meat can \ 
increase the risk of type 2 diabetes 


* People on low-meat or vegetarian diets have significantly lower body 
weights and BMI’s 


* Red and processed meat consumption is associated with modest 
increases in total mortality 
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** Global meat production generates an estimated 1/5th of man-made 
greenhouse gas emissions 


* Tt takes an estimated 1,800-2,500 gallons of water to produce 1 pound of beef, 
compared to 220 gallons of water to grow 1 pound of soy tofu 


* Fossil fuel energy needed to produce 1 calorie of conventional beef is about 40 calories, 
while it takes 2.2 calories of fossil fuel energy to produce 1 calorie of plant-based protein 


For more information, please visit the Meatless Monday website at Coseres 


www.meatlessmonday.com/why-meatless<http://www.meatlessmonday.com/why-meatless>. Every day : 
The national Meatless Monday campaign was launched in association with the Johns Hopkins Housing, Dining 9 ‘ae 
Bloomberg School of Public Health and The Johns Hopkins Center for a Livable Future (CLF). Conference Plea FUE a 


CLF serves as the campaign's scientific advisor. searing it~ 
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YOUR WEEKEND Oer 21-24 ° 


here only four, 
count ‘em, four, movie 
theatres (yes, we shall 
spell “theatre” like the 
Limeys because we 
have class) in Baltimore. Well, 
there are four movie theatres that 
you should know about, three of 


are 


Let's go to the movies: B-more’s Theaters 


which you are allowed to visit. I 
shall list them off in ascending 
order based on the number of 
screens. 

The first movie theatre is 
possibly the most famous theatre 
in Baltimore that you have nev- 
er heard of. Feel ashamed. The 
Senator Theatre is a single screen 
phenomenon. Built in 1939 this 
Art Deco style building is a pearl 
in Charm City’s craw. Yes, this 
building is like an above-ground 
version of those buildings in that 
game that gave me nightmares 
for months, BioShock. Oh, and 
it’s also like a squat version of 
the Chrysler Building. A better- 
looking, squat version. 

For years it was run by Tom 
Kiefaber, who had a knack for 
rallying the troops around a 
flagging theatre to keep it from 
sinking. He lacked, however, the 
business savvy not only to keep 
it afloat, but also to make it sail. 
Thus the Senator closed its doors 
in July for a few months to re- 
group. After the Kiefaber Era, the 
Senator is back up and running 
under new ownership, the capa- 
ble people at City Hall, and new 
managers, the Cusacks, opera- 
tors of The Charles. Expect great 
things from this theatre as it un- 
dergoes a much-needed structur- 
al revamping (for its leaky roofs 
and lumpy seats) to match its 
state-of-the- 
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The Senator, one of Baltimore's best and most famous theaters, will be reopening soon 


though, it’s only five dollars a 
ticket. This means that the usual 
superannuated crowd is replaced 
with hipsters making their way 
up from gentrified Hampden to 
spend their parents’ money. 

The last theatre you are al- 
lowed to visit is the one you most 
likely know about. The Charles 
Theatre is, quite frankly, awe- 
some. The oldest theatre in Bal- 
timore, it was built in 1892 as a 
streetcar carriage house. In 1959 
it was renovated into a movie the- 
atre and since then has become 
an arthouse multiplex. The opera- 
tors, Buzz Cusack and his daugh- 
ter, Kathleen, are Baltimore-based 
Baltimoreans. In fact, to the best 
of my knowledge, Buzz refuses to 
leave the City for the greener pas- 
tures of the County. 

In recent years, the Charles 
has brought a lot of business to 
the neighborhood. In fact, once 

called Charles 


art —_ projec- Mirhaal North, the 
tion system. data Ferrante neighbor- 

If, how- ° . hood’s name 
ever, you Being Baltimorean — as. changed 
can’t stand to Station 
the admittedly lumpy seats, North when it was designated the 


make your way over to the Ro- 
tunda Cinematheque. First, it’s 
the Rotunda — it’s like two feet 
_away. You have absolutely no 
reason not to go there if you want 
to see a movie. Second, it’s situ- 
ated next to a retirement facility, 
so you are going to have a very 
quiet audience. On Tuesdays, 


Calendar 
of 


JHU Events 


Thursday, Oct. 21 


Pumpkin Carving 
Si 6 Dh 

Charles Commons 

Kitchen and MPR 


Charles Commons Con- 
nections is hosting this 
pumpkin carving and 
painting party to get you 
in the Halloween spirit. 
Pumpkins and cookies 
will be free to decorate. 
There will be Halloween 
music, candy, pumpkin 
seeds, cookies and drinks 
for free as well. 


Film: Voces de los 
J6venes Latinos: Edu- 
cation In Baltimore 


FO: pM. 
Charles Commons 
MPR 


This documentary focuses 


on education in Baltimore 
by looking at the lives of 
Latino immigrants in lo- 
cal high schools. The film 
was made by students at 
“Hopkins. The filmmakers 
and students from the 
film will be in attendance 
to answer questions. 


_ MSE Symposium 
8'=— -9:30'p.m. 
Shriver Hall 


Arts District of Baltimore. This is 
in part due to the Charles’s inge- 
nuity and ability to bring people 
into the neighborhood. The moral 
of the story here, kids, is that the 
Charles is a force for good. 

The last theatre is now official- 
ly declared by me to be off limits 
to everyone. You are not allowed 


to go to the Landmark Theatre in 
Harbor East. I know, you booze- 
hounds, it has a bar. But it’s still 
a non-Baltimore based company 
that operates in a bobo-neighbor- 
hood in Baltimore, which has no 
real roots in Baltimore's history. 
You know who else has a bar? 
Tapas Teatro, the restaurant next 
to the Charles. You know who 
doesn’t do a good job at restor- 
ing neighborhoods in Baltimore? 
That's right: the Landmark. 

It would be fine, if the Land- 
mark «just stuck to mainstream 
films and left the documentaries 
and independent movies to the 
rightful theatre, the Charles. It 
doesn’t. The Landmark tries to 
portray itself as an arthouse the- 
atre to cater to the crowd which pa- 
tronizes the Charles. This is near- 
ly unconscionable. The Charles 
has done so much to restore a 
neighborhood. The Landmark is 
capitalizing off some developer's 
vision for a new neighborhood. It 
does even more damage by entic- 
ing customers away from a the- 
atre that does good work. 


Here’s the lowdown. The Sena- | | 


tor, The Rotunda and The Charles 
are Superman, Batman and Robin, 


and the Justice League respective- | 


ly. The Landmark is the Injustice 
League, laughing maniacally while 


it steals money away from thé 


champions of Baltimore’s cinema 
culture. Essentially if you go to the 


Landmark you will never be Balti- | 


morean. 
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Greek life offers weekend events 


By KELSEY MILLER 
Your Weekend Editor 


Greek Week events are tak- 
ing place all weekend across 
campus in order to introduce 
students to the different frater- 
nities and sororities. There are 
several Hopkins-sanctioned 
highlights that you won’t want 
to miss. 

The fun starts on Thursday 
with Derby Days at Nolan’s be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 12 a.m. Come 
see teams compete in Rock 


Band and trivia challenges. On 
Friday, come to the The Panhel- 
lenic Kickoff Cook-Off, between 
3 p.m. and 5:30 p.m., on the 
Freshmen Quad benefitting the 
Maryland Food Bank. For the 
price of just $5, or by bringing 
in three canned goods, you can 
sample and vote on the dishes 
created by members of various 
student groups. This friendly 
competition kicks off the week- 
end. 


Casino Night. There will be ca- 
sino games, dessert auctions and 
a raffle with prizes, including 
an iPad, jewelry, gift cards and 
tickets to theaters and museums. 
There will also be a talent show 
featuring Hopkins fraternity 
brothers competing for the title 
of “Mr. Greek.” Wear your Greek 
letters to win attendance points 
for your group. Tickets are $7 in 
advance and $9 at the door. The 
event will be in the Great Hall 


Friday night is the annual 


Alpha Phi philanthropy event, 


COURTESY OF WWWJHUORIENTATION.INFO 
The Soapbox Derby is one of the popular Greek life events happening this weekend. 


MSE Symposium presents 
Jon Landau, the producer 
of Avatar and Titanic, and 
winner of Academy and 
Golden Globe Awards. 
Landau will be discussing 
his experience with the 
film business and visual 
technology. Doors open at 
7:30 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 22 


Love Your Body Day 
1—4p.m. 
Glass Pavilion 


Love Your Body Day is all 
about promoting a healthy 
body image, and being 
aware of the harmful effects 
the media can have on your 
relationship to your body. 
Representatives from the 
Feminist Alliance, CHEW, 
PEEPs and the Counseling 
Center will help you recog- 
nize and deal with this pres- 
sure. The event offers free 
food, temporary tattoos, 
and the chance to take pic 
tures with a life-sized Bar- 
bie. The event is part of a 
campaign organized by the 
National Organization of 
Women. 


Green Idea Generator 
6 p.m. 
Sherwood ‘Room 


Do you have an idea for 
making Hopkins more sus- 
tainable? Present your idea 
to Sustainable Hopkins In- 
frastructure Program for 
the chance to implement 
it. Any student can partici- 
pate — just create a short 


—~y 


PowerPoint presentation, 


submit it by midnight on | 
shipjhu@ | 
gmail.com, and come pres- | 


Thursday to 


ent on Friday. 


Pool Tournament 


Frys orp mh: 
Sd U2 20 Itls 
Nolan’s 


Come to play: or watch 
the second-annual eight- 
ball tournament at No- 
lan’s, open to all Hopkins 
affiliates. First place 100, 
second place sso, third 
Place $25. Costs ss to sign 


up. Register at JHUbil- 
liards@yahoo.com by 8 
p.m. Thursday. 


CSA DUMPLING 
NIGHT 
6:30 — 9 p.m. 
Charles Commons 
MPR 


The Chinese Students As- 
sociation is hosting its an- 
nual dumpling night. Learn 
how to make dumplings, 
and eat your own for free, 


Saturday, Oct. 23 


r SASH Masala 
'30 p.m. — .m. 
ee chrivee HI 


The South Asian Students 
at Hopkins presents SASH 
Masala. Expect amaz- 
ing dance performances 
by Shakti, Jaywalk, JOSH, 
Kranti, lota Nu Delta Step, 
Jhanak, UMBC’'s Adaa, and 
Drexel’s Dandiya. Doors 
Yat at 6 p.m. SASH will 
also be selling samosas. 


Baltimore 
Happenings 


Thursday, Oct. 21 


IDKE XII Events 
All Weekend 


The Baltimore Gender Jus- 
tice Collective is hosting 
International Drag King 
Community Extravaganza, 
made up of events that 
promote gender mutabil- 
ity and performance. You 
can get a s45 three-day 
pass, 
workshops and the art 
and film festival at 2640 
St. Paul St. The workshops 
cover topics like race and 
gender. Ottobar is host- 
ing Dragdom Thursday at 
8 p.m., Glitterbox Friday at 
8 p.m., and ‘Lesque, at 11 
p.m., all events s12. Sonar 
is hosting the main event, 
at 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
for sis. Expect the best 
gender performance from 
all over the world, with 
30 theatrical groups, drag 
kings, queens, burlesque 
and circus arts. Be sure 
to get your tickets in ad- 
vance. See the full sched- 
ule of events at www.id- 
kexii.com. 


Downtown Baltimore 
Oyster Celebration 
All Weekend 
Various Locations 


Catch the end of Oyster 
Week, and treat yourself 


for the weekend’s | 


with special oyster recipes 
offered by participating 
restaurants. Restaurants 
include Abacrombie, Capi- 
tal Grille, Corks, Diamond 
Tavern, 706 Grille, Morons, 
Petit Louis Bistro, Ryleigh’s 
Oysters and more. Get the 
full list and prices at www. 
dinedowntownbaltimore. 
com. 


Friday, Oct. 22 


Peabody Improv and 
Multimedia Ensemble 
7:30 P.M. — 9:30 p.m. 

East Hall 


The Peabody Jazz series 
continues. You can expect 
pieces by Jerome Kern, 
Richard Rodgers, Oscar 
Hammerstein, Herbie 
Hancock, Wayne Shorter 
and McCoy Tyner. Tickets 
are ss for students. 


Saturday, Oct. 23 


Freedom’s Sisters 
All Day 
830 E. Pratt Street 


The Reginald F. Lewis Mu- 
seum of Maryland African 
American History and Cul- 
ture’s new exhibit is open- 
ing Sunday, and runs until 
January 17. It focuses on 
the story of 20 African 
American 


rights movement. 


women who 
were a major force behind 
the anti-slavery and civil 
The 
exhibit explores themes 


in Levering between 7 p.m. and 
10:30 p.m. 

On Saturday, have some good 
old-fashioned fun at the Frater- 
nity Soapbox Derby Race. Sure 
to be disastrous and entertain- 
ing, the race starts at 4 p.m. near 
Dunning Hall and the Fresh- 
men Quad, and features frater- 
nity brothers racing downhill in 
homemade vehicles, 

Saturday night's big event is 
the Hoptoberfest in the Great 
Hall, which will feature perfor- 
mances by student bands and DJs. 
The bands The Pearls, The Swami 
Jane Equation, Emphatic and Zero 
will be on stage, and DJs Nicky 
DePaul and Surgical will also 
make an appearance. There will 
be free German sausages and soft 
pretzels as refreshments: 

Meanwhile, the Senior Class 
Council’s Beer Garden will be 
happening at the Latrobe Patio. 
Both events will start at 6 p.m. 
and run until 9 p.m. 


like “Dare to Dream” and 
“Serve the Public,” and 
features women like Har- 
riet Tubman, Rosa Parks, 
Coretta Scott King, and 
more. 


Matt & Kim 
7 Pee 
Ram’‘s Head Live 


Ram’s Head presents Matt 
and King, the popular 
dance-punk duo. Get the 
exclusive chance to hear 
their new album, which is. 
set to release this fall. Rap- 
dragons and Sick Weapons 
are also performing. Tick- 
ets are $17. Doors open at 
7 p.m., and the show starts 
at 8 p.m. 


Sunday, Oct. 24 


DIY Fest 2010 
12 'p.m.-=“6 p.m: 
St. Johns Church 
2640 St. Paul St. 


Red Emma’s Bookstore 
and Coffeehouse is host- 
ing Baltimore’s fourth an- 
nual Do It Yourself Fest. 
This free workshop is for 
anyone wanting to learn 
or share a skill or hobby. 
This year’s sessions include 
Urban Foraging, Zines and 
the Art of Self-Publishing, 
Reusing Yarn, Making 
Cordage and Fire by Fric 
tion, Alternative Business 
Models, Bike Tire Repair, 
Urban Composting, and 
Home Brewing. Check the 
website, www. diyfest.org. 
for the full schedule. 
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New book explores Freshmen impress with bold one act plays 
Lincoln and slavery 


By PETER SICHER 


Magazine Editor 


In a review of Willj 
Miller’s book Lincoln's Virti 
An Ethical Bj 
wrote that “More 


am Lee 
ues: 
tography, Eric Foner 


words have 


spectrum of American views 

Early in his career Lincoln did 
not think particularly hard or 
often on the issue of slavery but 
that when he did he expressed 
r_ dislike for the institution 


His views, while 


oe ’ somewhat 
=e Wwritte . 
Lincol oor about Abraham ahead of the views of the Illinois 
ncoln thé ms . 
eg nan any historical per- mainstream, were far behind 
onage except 
those of aboli- 
Jesus Christ” 
= . tionists who 
“There : : 
es are were committed 
scores of bi- : 
¥ to an immediate 
Ographies of TH E FI E RY and » slaver 
enc to slavery 
every ize . ee 
aa S1Ze, TRIA L: and to full racial 
5 ae ABRAHAM 
y equality. 
sce + . . . 
description, LI Like his idol 
as well as NCOLN AN D Henry Clav, Lin- 
books on Lin- || AMERICAN _ lf coin hoped that 
coln’s views 


on everything 
from cigarette 
smoking to 
Judaism. Is 
it possible to 
say something 


SLAVERY 


Author: Eric Foner 
Publisher: 
Norton and Co. 


African-Amer- 
icans would be 
in Af- 
rica. Unlike some 
supporters of the 
idea, 


colonized 


W.W. 


however, 


: Lincoln never 
new about | Pages: 448 believed that 
Lincoln?” blacks should be 

Thankfully 


for Foner he concluded that it is 
possible to say something new 


about 


Lincoln, otherwise 


Abraham 


Lincoln and 


embarrassing situation. 


Eric Foner is the DeWitt Clin- 
ton Professor of History at Co- 


lumbia aig heah Ss ae see 
versity. He has 
written exten- 
sively on the 
Civil War era 
and the politics 
of slavery. 

His first 
book, Free Soil, 
Free Labor, Free 
Men: The Ideol- 
ogy of the Re- 
publican Party 


Wee the Civil 
“War is one of 


the most influ- 
ential books on 
the topic of the 
early Republi- 
can Party, and 
Reconstruction: 
America’s Unfinished Revolution, 
which won the Bancroft Prize 
(the most prestigious prize for 
books on American History), is 
probably the best book ever writ- 
ten on the heroic attempt at creat- 
ing a biracial society in the South 
after the Civil War and how it 
was overturned by resurgent 
Southern whites. 

In The Fiery Trial, Foner 
shows how Lincoln’s views on 
slavery and race evolved un- 
der the pressure of events and 
where they fit within the broad 


Tokyo Police Club opened for the New Pornographers on Saturday, marking their return to Rams Head a 


On Saturday night, Rams 
Head Live! housed a_ ag) 
young, slightly hipster crow 
eared for an evening with the 
New Pornographers. 


olice Club hails from 
a with an upbeat alterna- 


his 
decision to write The Fiery Trial: 
American 
Slavery would put him ina rather 


sent away against 
their will. 

As sectional tensions in- 
creased, Lincoln, like all Ameri- 
cans, increasingly focused on 
the issue of slavery. Lincoln had 
been absent from politics for 
many years when Illinois Sena- 
tor Stephen Douglas’s Kansas- 
Nebraska Act opened territories 

= ee previously 

closed to slav- 
ery to the pe- 
culiar institu- 
tion. 

Lincoln re- 
entered __ poli- 
tics and while 

| he continued 
to avoid be- 
ing associ- 
ated with the 
radicalism of 
abolitionists 
like Frederick 
Douglass or 
William Lloyd 
Garrison he 


the Illinois Re- 


publican Party. | 


Within this new party Lincoln was 
a moderate. 
Like the conservatives he op- 


did help found | 


posed the efforts of radicals to go | 
further than blocking the exten- | 


sion of slavery by doing things 


such as repealing the Fugitive | 


Slave Act. 

Like Radicals he attacked 
slavery as a violation of the 
rights of blacks, not just as an 


(ne Acts, ranging from comedic to serious, marked the Class of 2014's entry into Hopkins theater 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Stall W riter 


the 


freshmen this year are good. 


Heads up, Hopkins: 
They're not just good, actually. 
[he thes- 
pians featured this year in the 


Freshmen One Acts were full 


They're great. new 


of energy and talent, ready to 
show Hopkins what acting is 
really about 

Chis year's six short plays dealt 
with issues that ranged from sad 
to hilarious to serious, sometimes 
spanning all those emotions in one 
show alone. 

rhe first piece, “Sure Thing” 
by David Ives, centered around 
the chance meeting of two char- 
acters, Betty (freshman Lien Le) 
and Bill (Brandon Epstein). 

They attempt to have a con- 
versation, but are continually 
interrupted by a bell whenever 
something is said that could be 
taken the wrong way and there- 
fore hinder their forming rela- 
tionship. 

Every time the bell rings, the 
characters have to restate the line 
they had just said. 

Ives is famous for his repeti- 
tion of words and sentences in 
his plays, and Le and Epstein’s 
quick and unhesitating deliv- 
ery of these lines were a testa- 
ment to how well they knew the 
show. 

They flowed from subject to 
subject seamlessly, as if there 
were no bell interrupting at all. 
Ives can be difficult to under- 
stand, but Le and Epstein made 
it as easy as if the audience were 
just hearing a smooth conversa- 
tion from beginning to end. 

The next show was “Mozart 
Was a Red” by Murray Rothbard. 
In this farcical piece, Keith Hack- 
ley (freshman Eric Lorenz) goes 
to vist Ayn Rand-parody Carson 
Sand (freshman Katie Gilbert), 
of whose book he is a huge fan. 
He ends up meeting her and her 
group of associates. 

The meeting goes nothing 
like how Hackley imagines it, 
though; Sand and her associates 
are absolute in their various be- 
liefs and, throughout the visit, 


| condemn Hackley for possibly 


taking any other point of view, 
finally kicking him out. 

Gilbert pulled off her role as 
condescending and hostile Sand 
very well; one could imagine 
her actually sitting in a living 
room with her cigarette holder, 


| sneering down at her poor fan. 


institution that hurt whites and | 


he made it clear that he wanted 
to place slavery on “the path to 
SeE LINCOLN, pace B4 


_tive/indie rock sound perfect for 

amping up a crowd. With only 
two LPs under their belt, TPC 
continues to prove that they are 
still exploring their revived ver- 
sion of garage rock. 

Frontman and bassist Dave 
Monks was engaging as he led 
the band through the set, all the 
while converting those who were 


~ unfamiliar with TPC to join the 


fandom. 

At first, resting on some old. 
favorites from their first LP, Ele- 
phant Shell, the band soon delved 


into songs from their most recent 


Lorenz was just as good as 
the young Hackley, shaking 
and stumbling over his words 
as he tried to defend his point 


| of view. He was extremely be- 


lievable and drew the audience 
into the scene from the moment 
it started. 

The piece right before intermis- 
sion was “One Tennis Shoe” by 
Shel Silverstein, in which Harvey 
(freshman Matthew Pulaski) tries 
to convince his wife Sylvia (fresh- 
man Jenny Ferentz) that she is 


“slowly, but surely, becoming a bag 


lady, what with the picture frame 
and single tennis shoe that she 
picked up from the garbage that 
she carries around, not to mention 
her purse full of cold oatmeal. 

This play was, as one might 
expect, hilarious, and Pulaski 
and Ferentz pulled off the fast- 
paced timing spectacularly. Most 
impressive was Ferentz’s deliv- 
ery of her lines. 

She threw out line after line, 
quicker than one would think 
was humanly possible, but each 
one was clear and concise. 

At no point did the audience 
have to stop and wonder what 
she was saying, even when her 
voice morphed as she squeaked 
out in panic that yes, she was 
slowly becoming a bag lady. 


LP, Champ. Songs like “Break- 
neck Speed” and “Boots of Dan- 
ger (Gone)” stirred up the energy 
in Rams Head before the Pornog- 
raphers. 

TPC, whose songs border 
more on rock than the Pornogra- 
phers, played a strong set, remi- 
niscent of their last trip to Bal- 
timore this past summer when 
they opened for Passion Pit. 

When the Pornographers took 
the stage, a little after nine, Rams 


Head was buzzing in anticipa- 


tion created by Tokyo Police Club. 
The band’s name shone in white 
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fter opening for Passion Pit in June. 


lights in front 
of a black cur- 
tain and the 
‘members _as- 
sembled on 
stage while 
a swelling 
instrumenta- 
tion recording 
from one of 
their albums 
played in the 
background. 
AC. 
Newman 
stood front 
and center 
and they dove 
straight into 
“Twin  Cin- 
ema.” 
Although 
Neko — Case 
did not per- 
form with 
the Pornogra- 
phers, her ab- 
sence did not 
negatively im- 
pact the show. Newman's niece, 
Kathryn Calder, who joined the 
band to specifically fill the vocal 
void when Case had alternate ob- 
ligations, lent beautiful harmo- 
nizing vocals for the female parts 


a | 


in the songs. The slower song, 


“Adventures in Solitude,” which 
was Calder’s first recorded duet 
and featured on the album Chal- 
lengers, was one of her best per- 
formances of the evening. 

The Pornographers | played 


songs that displayed their musi- 


cal trademarks. “Use It” stopped 
all instrumentation as Newman 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Freshman Robbie Callen plays an uncle who takes advantage of his niece, Jen Diamond, in Paula Vogel's “How | Learned to Drive.” 


After a 10 minute intermis- 
sion, “The Best Daddy,” also by 
Shel Silverstein, was performed. 
It concerned a father (Pulaski) 
giving his daughter (freshman 
Kate Orgera) a horse that he had 
shot earlier that day for her birth- 
day (or is it her favorite sister that 
he shot, or is it a moterbike under 
that tarp?) 

This show was the weakest 
plotwise, and it was harder for 
the audience to get caught up in 
the plot, but Pulaski and Orgera 
managed to pull it off. 

Orgera played a _convinc- 
ing 13-year-old upset about the 
death of her pony (and sister), 
and Pulaski made the audience 
believe that he was the type of fa- 
ther who would play “Birthday’s 
Fools” on his daughter. 

Switching abruptly to two 
more serious plays, “How I 
Learned To Drive” by Paula Vogel 
centered around the uncomfort- 
able relationship between teenag- 
er Li'l Bit (freshman Jen Diamond) 
and her uncle Peck (freshman 
Robbie Callen). 

Li’l Bit is learning how to drive, 


and Calder sung lines, and “Twin 
Cinema” of the same-titled al- 
bum alternated between the 
male-female vocals. “We End Up 

Together” from their newest 
album, Together, utilized non- 
word repetitive choruses like 
“ma ma ma.” Catchy as such cho- 
ruses are when listening to an al- 
bum, when performed live they 
became incredibly easy to sing 
along to. Even more unfamiliar 
listeners were able to catch on 
and repeat the “no, no nos” with 
Newman. 

The live per- 


and Peck takes her out to dinner, 
where he gets his niece drunk 
and then proceeds to kiss her in 
the car. 


The play is interspersed with 


Lil Bit’s mother (freshman Aman- 
da Feinman) giving advice about 


how to act like a lady in public. 
Callen was Uncle Peck. ‘He 
stepped into the role in what 
seemed like an effortless man- 
ner, leading the audience to be- 
lieve that he, in fact, did want to 
get his niece drunk and take ad- 


‘vantage of her. 


Diamond gave Callen a lot to 
play off of, and she was no less 
impressive as a naive teenager 
out for a dinner with her uncle. 

The final play was “Post-Its 
(Notes on a Marriage)’ by Paul 
Dooley. This show was a snapshot 
of the lives of two people through 
notes they write to each other on 
post-it notes. 

The staging was extremely 
simple: Freshmen Alex Pressman 
and Caroline Deluca sat across 
from each other and read off a 
bundle of post-it notes. 

See ONE ACTS, pace B4 


One of the strengths of the 
show was that the Pornographers 
drew from each of their five LPs. 
The songs chosen from Together, 
released this May, showcased 
the strengths of their newest al- 
bum, proving that their ability to 
compose catchy music worthy of 
their Canadian indie darling sta- 
tus is still intact. 

After ending with an upbeat 
rendering of “The Broken Heart 
Show,” the Pornographers re- 
took the stage and dove right 
into “Sing Me 
Spanish Tech- 


formance em- . no” with as 
eapes The Last Week Live much — enthusi- 
ornographer : asm as they had 
instrumenta : in their previ- 
strengths _ as Tokyo P olice Club ous set. 
the ‘solos  be- As Newman 
‘came more pro- and The New croaned the 
nounced than lines in the cho- 
their sound on rus “listening 


the album ver- 
sion. 
Unfortunate- 
ly, the cellist/ 
saxophonist 
could only be 
properly heard 
when he played solos. The open- 
ing of “Moves,” which featured 
an introduction by the cellist 
and bassist, was one of these 
instances. Like their focus on 
the harmonizing of vocals, the 
Pornographers capitalize on the 


complementary abilities of in- 


struments. us 
However, in this concert the 
other instruments drowned out 


the more subtle stylings of the 


cello and saxophone. 


Pornographers 
Rams Head Live 


too long to one 
song,” there was 
a hope among 
the crowd that 
their next song 
would not be the 
However, the Pornographers 
wound down the night with “A 
Slow Descent into Alcoholism’ — 
and despite some fan’s cries for 
“another encore,” the show was 
finally over. In_ thei 
stage, though, the N 
raphers had played 
across their repertoire 
everyone from. th 
their newest fans. 


ee 
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It is no wonder that Infected 
Mushroom developed a cult fol- 
lowing since their breakthrough 


debut album, Th 


e Gatiering, atter 
its release in 1999 
Although 


leased in albun 


they have not re- 
last 
Black 


S 2009) the band, whose 


since 


September (Legend of the 


» calling back for more, 
»pped touring this year 
hedelic trance 
and group decided 
internationally 
rized talent at Baltimore's 


to showcase thei 


recog 
very own Sonal! 
this past Friday 


Sonar, a club in 


Last 


the heart of Mount 


Vernon, opened 
up their main 
stage for the band 
The dance floor fit 


thousand 


over a 
people and was 
nearly packed by 
the time Infected 
Mushroom arrived. Sonar, which 
always hosts an eclectic group of 
musicians, was the perfect venue 
for a band whose fans are so ubiq- 
uitously different. 

The of Infected 
Mushroom were met by a crowd 


musicians 


of cheering, raucousy, die-hard 
fans whose apparel ranged from 
the slightly off-beat to the down- 
right ridiculous 
[here were girls wearing mid- 
riff tops, miniskirts, platform 
heels and boy ravers covered 
head to toe in glow sticks. They 
were prepared for a night of fast 
basslines, enormous sweeps and 
syncopated 
drops evoked 
by the band’s 
impressively 
dexterous 
drummer, Ro- 
gério Jardim, 
who is also 
their most re- 
cent member. 
Jardim, a 
Brazilian  per- 
cussionist, be- 
gan __ playing 
with the band 
in 2007 and 
has stayed on 
for their per- 
formances ever 
since. 
PETE sudi-_. 
ence shook the 
floor with their 
movements, 
ranging from 
erratic jumps 
to the beat that 
filled the room 
to 


Infected Mushroom 


full-body maneuvers. 

Some notable dancers were 
even brought up on stage, show- 
ing that the band was really out 
to get the crowd moving. The 
musicians moved around stage 
encouraging the audience to be 
as wild as they possibly could. 

Meanwhile, dancers on stage 
made sure not to knock over the 
two gigantic inflatable mush- 
rooms on stage that had drugged 
out eyes and the word “Infected” 
stamped on their blown up stems. 
Infected Mushroom, known 

their progressively evolv- 


ing and 
Week Live 


fol 


out-of- 
the-or- 
dinary 
music, 
played 
a. fair 
sharing 
from 
all sev- 
en of 
their albums without failing to 
make a round of their major hits. 

Singer Amit Duvedevani im- 
mediately conquered the stage 
with his entrance, bouncing up 
and down the stage creating a 
metronomic beat to which the 
audience could follow along. 
Keyboardist Erez Eisen electri- 
fied the pulse with his recursive 
melodies, moving in and out of 
the song with discrete perfection. 

The audience fell to a hush 
when the music waned, only to 
be brought back to a cacopho- 
nous rush of energy as the music 
reached its crescendo. 


Sonar 
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incredible _|sraeli group Infected Mushroom put on a bizarre but awesome show at nearby Sonar last Friday night. 


bSOU's young conductor, 


By JANE SYH 
Staff Writer 
This past weekend’s BSO 


concert at the Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall delighted audiences 
with performances of works by 
Brahms and Beethoven. The 
performance was made even 
more notable by the sensitivity 
of young counductor Ilyich Ri- 
vas. 

On almost any other night at 


the Meyerhoff Symphony Hall, 
the commanding figure to ap- 
pear would be Marin Alsop, 
recipient of an extensive list of 
awards and honors, among them 
a MacArthur Fellow as well. as 
the title of first woman ever to 
direct a major American orches- 
tra. 

Alsop is skilled at what she 
does and it is certainly a pleasure 
to watch her at work. 

At this night’s performance, 
however, the audience is not 
there for her. The wood panel 
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17-year-old Rivas conducted last Thursday's BSO concert. 


a 
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off to the left swings open and 
Rivas strides across the stage. 
His expression is serious, his 
suit, plain, and an untidy mop 
of wild, curling hair sits atop his 
head. 

He stands center-stage, dark 
eyes regarding the applauding 
crowd before him, and he mouths 
a few silent words before taking 
his bow of greeting. 

Rivas has just begun his sec- 
ond year as the BSO-Peabody 
Bruno Walter Assistant Conduc- 
tor, working with Alsop and 
other acclaimed masters of his 
art. 

Born in Venezuela to a father 
who is also a musical director, 
Rivas was able to conduct all of 
Beethoven’s symphonies from 
memory by the age of nine. 

He has led the youth orches- 
tra of his native city in Venezu- 
ela multiple times, performed 
with the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra and the Stuttgart Ra- 
dio Symphony Orchestra, and 
is slated for his 
debut with the 
Lucerne Sym- 
phony later this 
season and 
he is 17 years 
old. 

Johannes 
Brahms’s_ Aca- 
demic Festival 
Overture opens 
quietly, a reso- 
lute string sec- 
tion laying the 
base for a smat- 
tering of wood- 
wind arpeg- 
gios. 

The piece is 
inspired by a 
series of col- 
lege drinking 
songs — though 
they are Euro- 
pean drinking 
songs from the 
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The band’s renditions of “I 
Wish” and “Killing Time” were 
fun, but less charged than perhaps 
the audience would have liked. 

But, Amit, or “Duvdev”: as 
the band and his followers have 
nicknamed him, redeemed him- 
self and was joined by a chorus of 
bellowing audience members to 
the song, “Cities of the Future.” 

The band’s performance of 
this song was incredible; Duvdev 
belted out the darkly mystify- 
ing lyrics as the lanky and long- 
haired Tom Cunninghman made 
his electric guitar cry out pain- 
fully beautiful solos. 

“Bust a Move” — one of the 
band’s claims to fame — was 
perfectly executed just before the 
crowd went crazy hearing “Be- 
coming Insane.” 

The song, a hit from the album 
Vicious Delicious (2007) was one of 
the many performed that night 
that inspired nearly 10 consecu- 
tive minutes of pure fervor. 

The crowd’s pounding on the 
dance floor only made the end 
of the song all the more bitter- 
sweet. 

Although it was slightly dis- 
appointing that Infected Mush- 
room only played one encore 
song, it did not detract from the 
nearly flawless performance they 
put on. 

The band, who continue to re- 
define electronica with their in- 
novative and inspiring music is 
sure to put on many more stellar 
shows in the future. 


— Briana Last 


Vagabond’s Sweeney Todd sings pure success 


By ALEXA KWIATKOSKI 
Kor The News-Letter 


Two blocks from Baltimore’s 
own Fleet Street, the Vagabond 
Players have created a mesmer- 
izing reproduction of the Fleet 
Street in London and its famous 
Demon Barber, Sweeney Todd. 

In the little theater in Fell’s 
Point, the stage is small and the 
set simple. While the location is 
a bit difficult to fit this larger- 
than-life musical into such a 
tiny space, the Vagabond Players 
manage to pull it off. 

The acting is inspired and the 
singing is strong. In fact, Stephen 
Sondheim’s masterpiece, Sweeney 
Todd: The Demon Barber of Fleet 
Street, is presented wonderfully 
in this production directed by 
Eric J. Potter and with musical 
direction by R. Christopher Rose. 

The play appropriately 
spooky for the Halloween sea- 
son — tells the chilling story of a 
man who has been destroyed by 
the depravity of others and his 
resulting hunger for revenge. 

Once an unassuming _bar- 
ber named Benjamin Barker, he 
comes back to London after 15 
years of imprisonment, reincar- 
nated as the bitter Sweeney Todd 
(Edward J. Peters). 

He then discovers that not 
only has his _ once-beautiful 
bride poisoned herself, but that 
the child they had together is 
trapped in the clutches of the vil- 
lainous Judge Turpin. 

In order to slake his thirst for 
Turpin’s blood, Sweeney goes on 
a killing spree. As a barber, he 
welcomes clients into his shop 
and then slits their throats. 

Essentially, “they go to their 
maker impeccably shaved,” or so 
says the opening song, “The Bal- 
lad of Sweeney Todd.” 

With the help of the adoring 
Mrs. Lovett — played by Liz Boy- 
er Hunnicutt — Sweeney is able 
to hide his murderous behavior. 

Mrs. Lovett, an ever resource- 
ful baker of meat pies, comes up 
with a clever idea of how to both 
dispose of the bodies and feed 
her customers delicious fresh 


| meat. It involves a large oven and 


a heavy duty meat grinder. 

Also at the center of the story 
are Sweeney Todd’s beautiful 
daughter Johanna and her besot- 
ted suitor Anthony. 

Much of the action is motivat- 
ed by the male characters’ love 
and lust for young Johanna. Her 
influence, as well as her mother’s, 
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The Vagabond Players performs Sweeney Todd, a tale in which Mrs. Lovett 
and Sweeney Todd plot to murder innocent bystanders and bake them in pies. 


can be summed up in the delight- 
ful duet, “Pretty Women,” sung 
by Turpin and Todd. 

While Peters and Hunnicutt 
are not Johnny Depp or Helena 
Bonham Carter (who play Swee- 
ney Todd and Mrs. Lovett respec- 
tively in Tim Burton’s 2007 film 
adaptation of the story), their 
performances are enthralling in 
their own way. 

Kelsey Lake is a pretty and cap- 
tivating Johanna, and Tom Burns 
plays an endearing Anthony, de- 
spite his character's tendencies 
toward overt stalker behavior. 
Though Jeffrey Hawks gives an 
adept performance as the abomi- 
nable Judge Turpin, his villainy is 
not quite convincing enough. 

In addition to the acting, the 
music and the singing are thrill- 
ing. Soundheim’s songs are haunt- 
ing, funny and catchy, and this 
cast certainly does them justice. 

Potter and Hunnicutt, as well 
as others in the ensemble, have 
particularly impressive voices. 

In this theater, the spooky 
sounds of Soundheim are kept 
within the small space so their 
menacing but enthralling mes- 
sage can reverberate pointedly 
around the audience. 

As for performance mishaps, 


those were mostly minor. Swee- 
ney Todd is a barber so the play 
naturally involves adding and 
removing some faux facial hair. 

Unfortunately, the pieces used 
in the set were noticeably fake 
and occasionally slipped off cast 
members’ faces. 

The scenery in this production 
is a little lacking, but one can see 
that the Vagabond Players do what 
they can with what they have. 

The stage is a cramped scene, 
with a barber shop above a meat 
pie shop, and above that, a base- 
ment with a blazing oven. 

Add Fleet Street and its sur- 
roundings into the mix and you 
have a very full set. But nonethe- 
less, the play is still well put-to- 
gether and effectively scary. 

Sweeney Todd: The Demon Bar- 
ber of Fleet Street is not for the 
faint of heart, but while it is a 
grotesque story, it’s also a very 


funny one, too. The Vagabond 
Players’ rendition of this dat, . 


charming, and amusing musical 
is thoroughly enjoyable. 

Sweeney Todd: The Demon Bar- 
ber of Fleet Street will show until 
November 7 at the Vagabond 
Players’ Theater. More informa- 
tionc can be found at www.vaga- 
bondplayers.org. ‘ 


hivas, gives amazing performance Freshman 


19 century, of course — and so 
it quickly away moves from its 
subdued opening in C minor 
to a more uplifting C major, 
revealing its true vivacious na- 
ture. 

Essentially a medley of stu- 
dent hymns, undergraduate an- 
thems and one particular gem, 
formerly a freshman hazing 
song, the Overture is a peculiar 
but strong opening to the con- 
cert. 

Rivas is a captivating conduc- 
tor to watch. He directs with his 
whole body, not just the hands — 
his arms sweep, his chin points, 
his torso leans, even his hair 
bounces along a tempo. 

His style is a strange one; 
though his cues are precise, his 
gestures are angular, staccato, 
at times even a little awkward, 
but his passion for the music is 
clear. 

The expression on his face is 
ever-changing, shifting from 
solemn to fierce to ebullient. At 
one point, his head tips upwards 
and the stage lights catch his 
face: he is absolutely beaming, 
and looking for all the world 
like, as one audience member 
puts it, “a puppy frolicking in a 
field of daisies.” . 

The Brahms, however, does 
not fare as well. Much of the 
piece lacked cohesiveness, most 
noticeably in the louder, livelier 
sections. 

Whether it was due to nerves, 
the debuting conductor’s inexpe- 
rience or something else entirely 
is not important — the orchestra 
simply was not together. 

The violins plunged boister- 
ously ahead of the rest of the or- 
chestra and one found it difficult 
not to wince as the brass sounded 
out their solos. . 

Though some footing was re- 
gained near the end, the Over- 
ture as a whole was a disappoint- 
ing opener to the concert. 


The overhead lights flickered 
back on briefly as a piano was 
rolled onstage for the Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-flat 
Major. 

Markus Groh has made his 
mark in the musical world, per- 
forming with a plethora of or- 
chestras which include the Na- 
tional Symphony, the London 
Symphony, and the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

Taking in his tall frame, 
hunched shoulders and long, be- 
draggled hair, one would never 
guess upon first glance that this 
was a world-renown pianist. 

His hulking figure seems un- 
natural seated before the piano, 
foreign, his body too large for 
the bench. But all of that changes 
the moment his hands touch the 
piano keys. 

The music pours from his 
fingers, his phrases containing 
the subtle elegance of a stream 
of cool water cascading from a 
pitcher. 

This steady stream rapidly 
turns into a brook, bubbling and 
skipping, the crystal notes spar- 
kling like flecks of sunlight glint- 
ing off the water’s surface.. 

By the second movement, 
though, this animated little 
brook has flowed into a placid 
lake, stately and grand, slower 
but pleasant as a lazy Sunday 
spent sprawled out on a dock. 

Then the concerto’s finale 
takes off and all metaphors must 
be abandoned. Groh is simply 
phenomenal, his fingers flying so 
fast that it looks as if his hands 
remain completely still. 

One can only listen, trans- 
fixed and in awe of his mastery 
of the piano. A deafening round 
of applause brings Groh back for 
an encore, where he chooses to 


perform not a flashy, show-off 


number but a lovely little melody, 
oddly familiar, something one 
would listen to with their sweet- 


heart leaning upon the crook of 
their arm. 

After the intermission, some 
Mahler and Shostakovich round 
out the second half of the concert. 

“Blumine” oiginally the sec- 
ond movement to Mahler’s First 
Symphony and once thought to 
be lost forever — is a slow start, 
haunting yet somehow still in- 
spiring and, overlooking a couple 
fumbles from the brass section, 
ultimately beautiful. 

It is no match, however, for the 
Shostakovich. Easily the greatest 
piece of the night, Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich wrote his first symphony 
at the Leningrad Conservatory 
when he was only 18 years old 
— just one year older than the 
esteemed conductor of the night. 

As it turns out, the two mu- 
sicians seem to have more in 
common than their early ad- 
vancement into mastery. Rivas’s 
peculiar style of conducting 
clearly suits the fierce spirit of 
the piece. 

Vigorous and _ captivating 
with an undertone of wry hu- 
mor running throughout the 
piece, Shostakovich makes full 
use of his orchestra, bringing 
ina trill of strings here, a call of 
the woodwinds there, a touch of 
glittering piano, a rumble of tim- 
pani. 

The piece is whimsical, brood- 
ing, Ominous, and grand all at 
once, and there could not have 
been a better culmination to the 
night. 

As it turns out, the moment 
right before the beginning of the 
concert was not the most dramat- 
ic after all. That honor belonged 


to the last note of the Shostakov- 
ich —a frenzy of strings, keening 
brass, the final emphatic crash of 
percussion. For a moment there 
is silence, the audience stunned, 
still caught up in the undulating 
emotion of the piece. Then the 


one-acts 
showcase 
talent 


ONE ACTS, From B3 

It was the lines they read and the 

way they read them that made 

this show so potent. 

Although there was no real ac- 

tion in this piece — both actors re- 

mained in chairs throughout the 

piece’s duration — one couldn't help 

but be drawn in because Pressman 
and Deluca delivered their lines so 
well, showcasing strong emotion 
and reminding the audience how 
quickly a life passes. 

All in all, the one-acts cho- 
sen for the showcase this year 
were well balanced, and while 
the material was difficult, it was 
extremely well presented. If this 
show was any indication, Hop- 
kins has much to look forward to 
in theater for the next four years. 
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Freshman Caroline Deluca read from 


spell broke. 


post-it notes documenting a relationship. — 
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Lincoln book discusses 
president and slavery 


LINCOLN, rrom B3 
ultimate extinction.” 
Accusations by 
like Stephen Doug] 
coln supported 
forced him to d 


Democrats 
as that Lin- 
racial equality 
irectly address 
the issue for the first time. 

Lincoln Supported racial 
equality forced him to directly 
address the issue for the first time 
: Lincoln reiterated his support 
for voluntary black emigration 

and Opposed full political and 
civil equality for African-Ameri- 
cans. Up until this point he had 
had no significant interactions 
with African-Americans, espe- 
cially those who were educated, 
which blinded him to the fact 
that they saw themselves as be- 
ing just as American as whites. 

Yet Lincoln also attacked those 
who “denied that the language of 
the Declaration of Independence 
about natural rights was meant 
to apply to blacks,” consistently 
expressing the belief that when 
it came to the right to enjoy the 
fruits of their own labor, blacks 
were equal to whites. 

The outbreak of the Civil 
War created an entirely new set 
of conditions for Lincoln, forc- 
ing him to rethink his long held 
views on slavery and race. 

In the early months of the war 
Lincoln clung to the belief that the 
Federal Government could not 
force the states to end slavery and 
that it should end gradually and 
with monetary compensation for 
the owners. He also worked hard 
at first not to alienate Unionists 
in the Border States (Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri) that opposed the rebellion 
but also retained slavery. 

While he was not doing as 
muchas radicals might have liked, 
Lincoln did begin to make serious 
moves against slavery a year be- 
fore the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion went into effect. Beginning 
in November 1861 he tried to offer 
the Border States Federal compen- 
sation if they would agree to be- 
ing the process of gradual eman- 
cipation.- Foner writes that “Never 
before had a president committed 
the federal government to pro- 
moting abolition.” 

The war pushed Lincoln in a 
far more radical direction. He 
had underestimated the ease 
with slave owners could be 


convinced to end slavery in re- 
turn for compensation and with 
which the war could be won. 
Because of this, Lincoln decid- 
ed to begin recruiting black sol- 


diers and issue his Emanc ipation 
Proclamation, freeing all slaves 
in rebel (when those 
slaves were reached by advanc 
ing Union troops) 

Events in the Civil War not only 
torced Lincoln to rethink his views 
on how slavery should be ended 
but on the role of African Ameri 
cans In a post-slavery society. For 
the first half of the war he contin 
ued to support for colonization. In 
the second half of the war, how 
ever, Lincoln abandoned the idea, 
realizing that blacks would have to 
be part of America’s future. 

Lincoln 


territory 


began to interact 
more with accomplished blacks 
and came to deeply respect the 
achievements of blacks in the 
Union army. This forced him to 
rethink his old prejudices. 

Foner cautions against 
speculating too much on what 
Reconstruction under Lincoln 
would have been like but he as- 
serts that unlike his successor 
Andrew Johnson, a Southern 
Unionist placed on the ticket to 
win conservative votes, Lincoln 
would surely not have aban- 
doned the freed people to the 
control of their former masters. 

The Fiery Trial is the best book 
on Lincoln’s actions and views 
relating to slavery and race ever 
written. It is possibly the best book 
ever written on Lincoln overall, 
and quite a few have been written. 

Foner supports all of his ar- 
guments with ample evidence 
and he makes good use of newly 
available sources, especially the 
Lincoln Legal Papers (records of 
Lincoln’s law career). His grasp 


us 
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The band We Are Scientists 
is like that “cute” couple that 
doesn’t really get along, except 
that the couple is comprised of 
Chris Cain and Keith Murray 
and they really ... don’t get along 
— verbally, at least. 

The band, which formed in 
1997 at Pomona College, set down 
roots in Berkeley, lost their origi- 
nal guitarist and vocalist Scott 
Lame, and picked up drummer 
Michael Tapper. 

After a move out to Brook- 
lyn in 2001, they hit the big time 
with their first studio album 
“With Love and Squalor,” witha 
song that edges alongside peers 
Editors, Art Brut, Arctic Mon- 


kastwood’s 


By SARA SANTOS 
For The News-Letter 


of not just Lincoln’s career but | 


the wide range of antislavery 
opinions is impressive. 

He aptly demonstrates how 
Lincoln’s views on slavery and race 


fit into the broad spectrum of pub- | 


lic opinion, and how despite never 
becoming a true racial egalitarian, 
“the hallmark of Lincoln’s great- 
ness was his capacity for growth.” 

While avid Lincoln fans might 
even wish the book, which clocks 
in at well over 300 pages: (not in+ 
cluding the end-notes and index) 
was longer, there that can be no 
complaints about the The Fiery 
Trial. 

Many people complete that 
history writing is dry and bor- 
ing. Foner, however, despite be- 
ing a specialist, writes in a way 
that is entirely accessible to non- 
specialists, average readers who 
are just interested in history. 


COURTESY OF WWWPHOTOLIB.NOAA.GOV 
Foner's book demonstrates how the war helped Lincoln, reconsider his views on slavery. 


Hereafter, the Clint Eastwood 

| directed movie of this award sea- 
son — though you would only 
know that by the credits — deliv- 
ers a heaping plate of sentimen- 
tality, all the while handholding 

| viewers through a less compli- 
cated picture of what awaits in 

| the the afterlife than you'll find at 
Sunday School. Eastwood’s here- 
after is peace- 
ful, blueprand 


keys and Maximo Park, acts 
they have also toured extensive- 
ly with. 

~ On a first listen, it may ap- 
pear that these guys exclusively 
sing about partying and getting 
drunk, but a closer look at their 
lyrics and melodies suggest a 
darker, almost satiric dissatisfac- 
tion with that lifestyle. 

We Are Scientists played last 
Friday at Metro Gallery next to 
Penn Station, a venue known for 
being an art gallery that makes a 
exceptions for live shows every 
now and then. 

The show was small and some- 
what intimate, if you can call indie 
rock at 140 decibels “intimate.” 


Hereatter feels a lot like 


each scene. People eat alone. The 
cute English kid is sad because 
he lost his brother. De France 
shuffles paper. 

Morgan’s usual wit and char- 
acteristically dry humor are no- 
where to be seen. Instead, the 
characters in Hereafter bravely 
plow through platitude after plat- 
itude, trying desperately to seem 
genuine. The natural rhythm of 
speech is often non-existent and 
Damon's character in particular 
seems to. offer 
no. consistency 


a place where 
Matt Damon 


HEREAFTER 


in the way he 
speaks or acts. 


occasionally 
comes to visit. 
Written by 
Peter Morgan 
(of The Queen 


Eastwood 


ter tells a story 
| of three lonely 
people as they 
grapple with 
the question of 
death. Marie LeLay (indifferently 
played by the french actress Cecile 
De France), a successful political 
news commentator, survives a tsu- 
nami but not without a near death 
experience. Marcus (played by 
twin brothers Frankie and George 
McLaren), a young English boy, 
loses his own twin brother and 
must deal with his drug-abusing, 
alcoholic mother on his own. And, 
of course, Matt Damon stars as 
George Lonegan, a factory worker 
and sometimes psychic who talks 
to and occasionally sees dead peo- 
ple. 
Their stories progress slowly 
and without any introspection or 
character development so as to 


Marsh 


ARTIST 


-—-Belle& 


_ Sebastian 


ah Martin, told T 


& Sebastian to stardom, their 
eighth album — Belle and Sebas- 
tian Write About Love — assures 
critics that the Glasgow-based 
ensemble isn’t just another one- 
hit wonder. se 
Sure, the band’s release treads 
more familiar territory than new 
terrain, delivering the same 
hushed melodies, old-school 
charm and cheeky nostalgia 
that first helped them stake 


their claim, but there’s also a 


-seamlessness to the album that. 


| inspires and enraptures, mak- 


ing Write About Love one of this 


oar year’s instant go-to indie clas- 


SiS. i ae 
_ “Stevie went through all the 
songs,” the band’s violinist, Sar- 

dian. 
‘s about 


“He said, That on 


excuse the painfully slow drip of 


Yet like the band’s earlier re- 
leases, it positions itself more for 
critical acclaim than mainstream 
success: It never quite approach- 
es either kitsch or pretension 
— comfortably separating itself 
from the mediocrity of standard 
indie fare. 

Of course, tracks like “I’m Not 


Living in the Real World,” a ju- - 


bilant Paul Simon-inspired tune, 
are more fan-friendly than oth- 
ens. 4 

But for the 

most part, Write 

About — Love is 

whip-smart with- _ 

out too much cal- — 

culation, show- 

casing both its & 
tightly-knit com- 
position and the }- 
band’s own en- — 
during brand of — 


- Wisttulsa gexuber- 
(ADCO Ue Sour 


Starring: Matt Damon, 
Cécile De France 
Director: Clint 


Playing at: Landmark 
Harbor East, AMC White 


Sentimental- 
ity so saturates 
most of Hereafter 
that the weaker 
actors are con- 


and The Last : : stantly on the 
King of Scotland }| Run Time: 129 min. verge of being so 
fame), Hereaf- Rating: PG-13 bad they verge on 


the awful. Bryce 
Dallas Howard's 
role as Lonegan’s 
love interest falls 
so flat that she 
was more believable and mul- 
tifaceted as the evil vampire in 
the last Twilight movie. Jay Mohr 
appears briefly as Lonegan’s one- 
note brother and does nothing but 
serve as a medium to explain the 
way that the plot moves forward. 

Morgan clearly seems to think 
he’s brave leaving the mere mor- 
tals he has so successfully writ- 
ten about behind in order to 
move on to the more weightier 
matters of death and the after- 
life. That the movie blatantly fea- 
tures a subplot about the greater 
importance of writing about the 
afterlife instead of historical bi- 
ographies gives some clue to the 
fact that subtlety has completely 
escaped Morgan. 


bow on a pretty package that 
eventually unravels its way to 
bigger, better things. For in- 
stance, the infectiously upbeat 
“Come on Sister’, which, be- 
tween its solid voice work and 


richly layered melodies, has. 


enough pizazz to be hailed as a 
memorable critic favorite. 

Though the album loses 

much momentum over the 

course of more tender, heartfelt 

and comparatively banal tracks, 

like “Calculat- 

ing Bimbo” and 

“The Ghost of 

Rockschool,” it 

quickly regains 

its step after 

_ brief interrup- 

o Mote: oF 

_ paced “I Want 


h Jone 


no on “Little wes Ugly Jack, Proph- 


n” and Hollywood starlet _ 
Mulligan on the albums | 


GE 
COURTESY OF WWWIARINGA.NET 
California band We Are Scientists rocked the house at Station North’s Metro Gallery on Friday night. 


quick- 


We Are Sci- 
entists played 
mostly new 
hits in sup- 
port of their 
new album. 
They start- 
ed off with “I 
don't bite” a 
rough crowd- 
rouser with 
solid guitar 
riffing and a 
catchy hook, 
following up 
with “Nice 
Guys” a_ half 
joking gig 
forming a 
similar prem- 
ise to LCD 
Soundsystem’s 
“Drunk Girls,” 
ie. songs that 


do not take 
themselves seriously at all. 
Many of the 
songs rotate 


around Murrays’s 
stereotypically 
pop punk lead 
vocals, backed up 
by Cain’s faithful 
bass work. 

A guest drum- 
mer was on hand; 
he didn’t receive 
much in the way 
of recognition. 

The band played all the songs 
from their latest, the third studio 
album Barbara, as well as the hit 
oldies such as “Nobody move, 
nobody get hurt,” “Inaction,” 


“This scene is dead.” 


stuff from Brain Thrust Mastery, 
“After Hours” and “Tonight.” 


stage 
ling. Keith Murray was com- 
pelling — at least he must have 
been seen through the eyes of a 
first row gaga girl one was liv- 
ing vicariously through in that 
crowd. 


try-hard-but-not-to-hard smooth 
talker to Cain’s deadpan hit-me- 
with-all-you-got persona. 


night came when Murray repped 
the Metro Gallery’s Mudslides, 
to which Cain replied, “I prefer 
sausages. Little Viennese sausag- 
es. The ones that come with the 
mudslides. 


upon the vast majority of the au- 
dience. 


Last Week Live 


We Are Scientists 
Metro Gallery 


city-rock sound that has not com- 
pletely forgotten their California 
garage roots. 


They also played the good 


Although only a duo, their 
presence was compel- 


In between songs he was the 


The comedic highlight of, the 


“" 


The irony of this was not lost 


All in all, 
a solid show 
for a few guys 
that started 
out as an indie 
rock band and 
never really 
compromised 
their accolades 
to their fans, 
serving up 
heap after heap 
of screeching 


—Ming Wen 


purgatory 


case 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Bryce Dallas Howard and Matt Damon play a couple who deal with the afterlife. 


Eastwood, not seen onscreen, 
seems to have momentarily lost 
the ability to tell a good story 
from a sentimental one. The audi- 
ence comes in expecting grit and 
somewhat understated acting 
filled with raw feeling. Instead, 
they find themselves wondering 
if any of the characters were go- 
ing to show any type of range in 
their emotions. 

Adding to the overall cheese 
of the movie is the heavy-handed 
score also done by Eastwood. If 
a viewer ever needed a clue as to 
what he or she should be feeling 
(though all the actors were more 
than happy to point out sobbing- 
ly when the audience members 
should be feeling sad), the blaring 
violins more than enthusiastically 
obliged. The one brief moment of 


title track and first single, “Write 
About Love.” 

With droves of aspiring tri- 
ple threats making ill-fated for- 
ays into the recording studio, 
it’s easy to dismiss Mulligan, 
a Golden Globe and Academy 
Award nominee, as just another 
Hayden Panetierre or Lindsay 
Lohan. 

It’s true — the doe-eyed Eng- 
lish beauty doesn’t possess a 
supreme degree of vocal prow- 
ess — but her quaint, no-frills | 
delivery rises to the occasion, 
sweetening Belle & Sebastian's 
sleekest and arguably catchiest 
title tune. ; Sy nee 

_ All in all, Belle & Sebastian 
deliver on their hefty 
write and captur 


: the co 
assortment of mel t 
mind us why Bel 
_are and always will be our \ 
own indie pop darlings. 


vis: 


ei 


hat re- 


hers Sonia Teittunka. 


emotion was so drowned out by 
their dramatic squeals that they 
effectively distracted from the ac- 
tual action of the movie. 

Damon's Lonegan was well act- 
ed and might have actually been 
interesting had he had a personal- 
ity characteristic defined by some- 
thing other than angst and listen- 
ing to audiobooks as he fell asleep. 

De France's character seemed to 
be there entirely so that the feeling 
that this was a French-style movie 
could be highlighted by having a 
third of the plot be in France. While 
it was nice to see an unconvention- 
al choice for the female lead, De 
France mostly goes to waste. 

Surprisingly, the most notable 
acting comes from the McLar- 
ens whose Marcus is decidedly 
the most interesting character of 
them all. Perhaps because they 
are children, the simplistic dia- 
logue was most natural in their 
scenes. Though, again, the most 

that was demanded of them was 
to cry on cue and look sad. 

That the three stories even- 
tually merge into one is neither 
surprising nor particularly well 
thought out. Much like the rest of 
the movie, it feels contrived in a 
way that takes away the usual ex- 
citement arising from story amal- 
gamations. 

The best part of Hereafter is 
how it mostly shies away from 
religious notions to describe the 
afterlife. In the one scene where 
it is addressed, both Islam and 
Christianity come off as scary 
and somewhat deluded to what is 
the truth. The truth being, if you'll 
remember, CG effects of blue and 
occasional visits by Matt Damon. 

It's a romance for those who 


es | think The Lovely Bones was a 


great book, and a spectacular trea- 
tise on death for those who feel 
that vagueness in this topic is ter- 
rifying. It won’t make you think 
(in fact, it will do its best to spell 
out everything for you) but at the 
very least it'll give you more than 
enough chances to be teary-eyed. 


bh 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Blue Jay Brigade: Hopkins and ROTC 


Hello I'm Johns Hopkins 
Today I am at the Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, 
with my neighbor the 

US Naval Academy 


Johns Hopkins 
Ranking: 13 
Fun fact: Cut Throat 


Hopkins and ROTC: Part 4 


Good Night and Good Luck 


I'm here to prove that 
my ROTC Program is 
just as good as his 
training methods 


Oh it's not that I doubt 
the training of your 
ROTC Program... 


By Kevin Stoll Li 
It's the fact that your ROTC 


trains in a park where old 
ladies walk their dogs iT 
And the fact that <a 


you use toy guns. 


Naval Academy 
Ranking: N/A 
Fun fact: Jarhead 


To be continued... 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


If the Daily Show was around during the 60's 


So radical civil rights leader, Martin Luther King 
is trying to cause an uprising in this nation. 

He just held a rally at the Lincoln Memorial 
preaching his crazy views. 


Well MLK may have a dream but his dream is my 
nightmare! We have a good system in place, it 
would be insane to screw with it. That is why I will 
be holding counter-rally to oppose this radical, 


And that's the truthiness of what would happen 

if Jon was around during the Civil Rights Era. 

That's why you should go to my rally 
instead of his. Isn't that right Rick 
Sanchez, my bigoted friend who thinks 


Bible-toting, Southern usurper. 
f 5 Iceland is too cold for volcanoes? 


ey That's right Stephen. 
Jon Stewart is a bigot! 
Ad lib, a tense. 


RALLY TO 
RESTORE 
ENT AG 


Damn it Stephen 
not funny! 


* Go to the Rally people! 
Good Night and Good Luck 


| CHARLES LOLLAR | 
| FOR CONGRESS | 


* eo 

* ae 
«g : 
aa * P 
be D 


Isn't he that radical right-wing, 
pro-life, Christian who's okay with 
displaying the Confederate flag and is 
always paraded around by 

Republicans at Tea Party rallies 
running for congressman of the 
Maryland 5th District? 


Palin 2012? 
Seriously Henry, 
you're like the only 
black Republican 

I know. 


Hey it was the 
Republican Party 
that freed the 
slaves and passed 
the Civil Rights bills. 
And it was the Democrats 
E who created the KKK. 


Right... 
So what are 
you doing? 


I'm putting up 
posters for 
Charles Lollar. 


Okey f 
Now I've seen 
everything. 
AE GOD, FAMILY, COUNTRY | 


Paid FOR SY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


PILAR) BAY FOIA 

BROS <RENE ES AO] BENG PIG LD 

WBFE SIE AWSHS NII 

LEG HOLD NYAVEGAES Ch B-O 
UA TTH DHERTAT 

HHSGS& SAXCLLI? 


Not Saumya Gurbani 


DAOAILEWCHUGH SH iwCL CEE 
Pun Intended 


DBA TNO KE HED ? 


The only way for the Democrats 
om ae) (e Moyaicon oLennvermidantcn=)(crelateyal 
is to Barack the Vote. 


Yeah I know that was lame but 

erelebnah/-meb(obamaental cone moleraldalis 
Vere) erebales Moatealelmontecelale)s 

a political pun-dit. 


*sigh* If you're a liberal, conversative, 
It's that time of year or independent who doesn't feel 
again. Midterms and exams, your views are represented in the 
elections, Glenn Beck ranting. Cartoon Section draw a comic 
for us. Seriously we need more 
cartoonists. Or just draw 
whatever you want and send it in. 
We will take anything now, even 
if its just your Orgo doodles or 
crappy fanart. Submit cartoons 
now or Glenn Beck will continue 
ranting the Hare Hare Yukai. 


SEND YOUR COMICS TO JHUCARTOONS@Y AHOO.COM 


Go check out these cartoons in color and discuss them with others at www.jhucartoons.deviantart.com 


mare PMA AY Te og ery er ur er rite yee * 
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__ SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Influenza vaccine protects Three 


both mother 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


} Studies done by Angelina 
Eick, formerly of Hopkins Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health 
and now of the Armed Forces 
Health Surveillance Center, Sil- 
ver Spring, Md., and her research 
team, show that infants whose 
mothers received influenza v 
cinations during pregnancy are 
less susceptible to the flu and 
other respiratory diseases duri ng 
the first six months after birth. 

Infants under six moths of age 
are too young to receive vaccina- 
tions. During this time period, 
they are protected exclusively 
by maternal antibodies acquired 
both prenatally along with other 
nutrients in the blood and dur- 
ing breastfeeding. Nonetheless, 
the child mortality rate is the 
highest during this time frame, 
especially during influenza sea- 
sons. 

Influenza, commonly known 
as the seasonal flu, is character- 
ized by fevers, sore throat, nau- 
sea and vomiting, headaches, 
coughing and weakness. 

It is caused by RNA viruses 
spread both by direct contact 
with infected people and by 
aerosols. The virus enters the 


ac- 


and newborn 


of vaccinated mothers. Further- 
more, another trial showed re- 
duction in lab-confirmed_ influ- 
enza. 

This study was conducted in 
the southwest United States over 
the course of three influenza sea- 
sons between November 2002 
and September 2005. Medical 
records and periodic question- 
naires were used to evaluate sta- 
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By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


Recent studies conducted by 
researchers at the University of 
Arizona, the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, NASA and Hopkins have 
discovered evidence of primitive 
life in outer space, in one of the 
most unlikely places. 

On Earth, life is dependent 


| on the presence of numerous 


tuses of the 1,169 participating | 


mother-infant pairs. In addition, 
blood sa mples were tested for the 
influenza virus. 

Of participating infants, 17% 
required hospitalization due to 
influenza infection, 36% received 
outpatient visits, and 48% were 
unaffected. 

Results show a 41% reduced 
risk of lab-confirmed influenza 
infection, and a 39% reduced 
risk of hospitalization of infants 
of vaccinated mothers. Correla- 
tion between lower influenza 
infection and infants born with 


bition antibody titers suggest 
that maternally derived anti- 
bodies are partially responsible 
for the reduced risk in these 
newborns. 

This study shows that in ad- 
dition to reducing 


tions due to influenza infection 


COURTESY OF WWW.HAMPTONROADS.COM 


Administering flu vaccines to pregnant women confers immunity to their infants. 


body by binding via hemaggluti- 
nin on surfaces of epithelial cells, 
in which it replicates. 

It is recommended that expect- 
ing mothers receive influenza 
vaccinations during pregnancy, 
in the hope that maternally pro- 
duced antibodies will transfer to 
the fetus placentally, thus maxi- 
mizing protection after birth. 

Previous studies showed de- 
layed onset of infection in infants 


Calcium channel plays key role in breast cancer 


By MELANIE HSU 
Staff Writer 


A research team led by Ra- 
jini Rao of the Hopkins School 
of Medicine recently made a sur- 
prising discovery about a gene 
responsible for triggering some 
breast cancers. The team found 
that the SPCA2 protein abundant 
in human breast cancer cells not 
only pumps calcium out of cells, 
but also serves as a signal, result- 
ing in a massive influx of the ion. 

Rao’s lab, which studies ion 
transport across membranes, 
aims to understand the role of 
newly identified or little-known 
membrane transporters in hu- 
man health and disease. “Ion 
movements are important for 
electrical excitability, such as the 
heartbeat or nerve transmission, 

in signaling events within the 
cell and in the regulation of the 
cellular milieu,” Rao said. The lab 
focuses on studying calcium, so- 
dium and potassium membrane 
transport by membrane proteins 
known as pumps or exchangers. 
The SPCA2 protein, long 
thought to be a less essential 
calcium pump, was expected to 
lower calcium levels in the cell. 
Mingye Feng, a graduate student 
in Rao’s lab, discovered the un- 
usual function of SPCA2 through 
an experiment in which he in- 
- serted the gene that coded for 
the calcium pump into a human 
cell, Contrary to expectations, 
he found that the calcium levels 
_ dramatically increased. 
Further Vests showed _ that 


during pregnancy, vaccination 
of expecting mothers has the 
added benefit of reducing influ- 
enza infection of infants up to six 
months old. 

These findings may have sig- 
nificant implications for other vi- 
ral influenzas, especially in light 
of the 2009 pandemic influenza 
A virus, H1N1, which severely 
affected pregnant women and 
newborns. 


chemical elements in differing 
amounts, including carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen and oth- 
ers. Also crucial is the existence 
of water, as it is a solvent that can 


| support many biochemical re- 
| actions that are essential to life. 


This has led scientists to look to 
celestial bodies similar to Earth, 
like Mars, in their search for ex- 
traterrestrial life. 

However, three separate stud- 
ies have found evidence that sup- 
ports the existence of life in an 
unusual place: the atmosphere of 
Titan, the largest moon of our so- 
lar system’s second-largest plan- 


| et, Saturn. 
increased hemagglutinin inhi- | 


complica- | 


| thesis of proteins. 


The first study was a simula- 
tion of chemical reactions that 
occur deep in Titan’s thick at- 
mosphere, performed by Uni- 
versity of Arizona researchers. 
They investigated how mol- 
ecules in Titan’s atmosphere 
undergo chemical changes due 
to reactions with the high- 


| energy ultraviolet radiation of 
| the Sun. Using radio waves as 


the UV source, they observed 
that methane and nitrogen par- 


| ticipated in reactions that pro- 


duced amino acids and nucleic 
acids, in the absence of liquid 


| water. 


Amino acids are the basic 


| building blocks of proteins, bio- 


logical compounds with numer- 
ous functions in living systems. 
Nucleic acids are the primary 
components of RNA and DNA, 
the structures that contain the 
genetic instructions for the syn- 


A separate simulation was 
performed by the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey in Denver. They ana- 
lyzed data relayed back to Earth 
by the Cassini orbiter, a space- 
craft launched by NASA and the 
European Space Agency in 1997 
to observe the properties of Ti- 
tan. 

Armed with the knowledge 
that methane in Titan’s atmo- 
sphere would react with sunlight 
to produce acetylene and ben- 
zene, they analyzed the amount 
of these products found on Ti- 
tan’s surface by Cassini. 

Surprisingly, they found that 
while benzene was present in 


SPCA2 actually trav- 
els to the cell surface 
to interact with the 
calcium _ channels 
there. By activating 
the channels, the 
protein overrode the 
pump’s ability to 
store calcium, result- 
ing in large amounts 
of calcium pouring 
into the cell. 

Rao believes that 
this signaling mech- 
anism arose from 
the need for tis- 
sues to secrete large 


12 


amounts of calcium 
under certain condi- 
tions, such as during 
breastfeeding. The normal func- 
tion of SPCA2 would be to cause 
the influx of calcium into mam- 
mary tissue, making human milk 
calcium-rich. 

The researchers also found 
that misregulation of this process 
could cause breast cancer. When 
her team took cells from human 
breast tumors, they found that the 
SPCA2 gene, which was normally 
turned on only during lactation, 
was on permanently. As calcium 
streams into the cells, the cell cy- 
cle would be stimulated, trigger- 
ing the proliferation of cells. 

This was confirmed by later 
tests where knocking out the 
SPCA2 gene lowered calcium 
levels and caused the loss of tu- 
mor-like properties such as rapid 
growth. However, if the gene re- 
sponsible for the pump was in- 
serted into normal breast cells, 


COURTESY OF WWW.MOLECULARSTRUCTURE.ORG 
Abnormal calcium channels cannot regulate flux of the ion. 


the cells acquired tumor-like 
behavior. Injecting normal and 
knockout breast cancer cells into 
mice produced the same results, 


suggesting that SPCA2 is one of 
the triggers of breast cancer. 

These findings may explain 
why mammograms detect cal- 
cium deposits in breast tissues 
in positive tests for breast cancer, 
and could result in the produc- 
tion of therapeutic targets for 
some breast cancers. 

The Rao lab also hopes to 
learn more about the function of 
SPCA2. “We are planning strate- 
gies to target a dominant nega- 
tive version of the protein, such 
as an inhibitor, to cancer cells 
and look for a drug that might 
block the effect of SPCA2 in tu- 
mor proliferation,” Rao said. “We 
also plan to assess its role in oth- 
er types of cancers.” 
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studies suggest life on Titan possible 


TSA 


COURTESY OF WW W.CICLOPS.ORG 
Titan, seen in the background of Saturn’s rings, and another of its moons, may have the potential to support methane-based life 
large amounts, no acetylene ory of life in Titan’s atmosphere. However, some scientists have 


was present, even though it was 
predicted that acetylene would 
be the more abundant product 
of the reaction. This imbalance 
may be an indication that acety- 
lene could be used as an energy 
source for life on Titan. 
Although they acknowledge 
that the measurements of low 
acetylene taken by itself is an 
insignificant observation, pre- 
viously observed low levels of 
ethane and theoretical low lev- 
els of hydrogen support the the- 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer : 


The thrill of speeding down 
slick hills, cruising through 
rushing creeks and _ getting 
splattered with mud makes 
off-roading a popular sport for 
many people, but as most know, 
it can be very dangerous. It 
would be rea- 


These theoretical low levels 
of hydrogen were confirmed 
by researchers at Hopkins. 
They found that hydrogen at- 
oms flow down through Titan’s 
atmosphere at a rate of 10,000 
trillion trillion (a one followed 
by 28 zeroes) per second. How- 
ever, no corresponding buildup 
of atoms was found on Titan’s 
surface, leaving scientists to hy- 
pothesize that the hydrogen is 
being utilized by biological life 
forms in the atmosphere. 


maybe three hundred pounds 
at the most.” 

ATVs however, weigh sig- 
nificantly more and are partic- 
ularly apt to roll over. “People 
get crushed by ATVs all of the 
time,” said Villegas. “People 
underestimate the risk because 
there are four wheels instead of 


. two and then don’t wear protec- 


tive gear.” 


sonable to as- 
sume that the 
more wheels 
the vehicle has, 
the more stable 
the ride should 
be. 

As a result, 
dirt bikes and 


People underestimate 
the risk because there 
are four wheels 
instead of two. 

— CASSANDRA VILLGAS, 


Off-roading 
accidents are 
not limited to 
mortality, how- 


ever; many 
people have 
serious © inju- 


ries and have 
to be rushed to 


other two- RESEARCH FELLOW the emergency 
wheeled ve- room. We 
hicles have take into ac- 


been given the 

stigma of being unsafe. However, 
recent research indicates that all- 
terrain vehicles (ATVs) and oth- 
ers with four wheels are actually 
even riskier to ride than those 
with only two. 

Cassandra Villegas, of the 
Bloomberg School of Public 
Health, led the study with the 
purpose to better understand 
the safety profiles of off-road 
vehicles and look at the choices 
consumers have to make when 
they want to enjoy these kinds of 
recreational activities. 

“Our goal was to see if ATVs 
or off-road motorcycles increase 
mortality when we control for as 
many things as we can,” Villegas 
said. The team looked at rates 
that adjusted for factors that they 
thought contributed to mortality, 
including sex, type of injury and 
severity of the injury, whether 
someone was in shock, and use 
of protective gear. 

“Controlling for all of those 
factors, we found that ATV riders 
have higher mortality,” Villegas 
said. 

In general social use, dirt bike 
riders tend to wear helmets more 
often than ATV riders. The ter- 
rain can also vary; some tracks 
are better for certain vehicles 
than others are. These kinds of 
factors are more difficult to ad- 
just for. 

“But we do know the mecha- 
nism of injury,” Villegas said. 
“For instance, if you fall off of 
your motorcycle, you're more 
likely to be ejected or have it 
fall and get stuck on your leg. 
Motorbikes weigh one or two, 


count how long 
patients were in the ICU and if 
they had to be placed on a respi- 
ratory ventilator,” said Villegas. 
“If they're more severely injured, 
then they require more medical 
care.” 

Part of the motivation to conduct 
this study was to better understand 
the types of injuries received. “We 
looked at anatomic distributions 
and saw that most people are in- 
jured in the head, thorax, and abdo- 
men from ATV accidents.” 

Villegas emphasized _ that 
there are many preventative 
measures. She especially encour- 
aged the use of protective gear 
such as helmets and vests, which 


expressed doubts about these 
findings, notably the results of 
the University of Arizona. While 
they show that the reactions pro- 
duce biological precursors, they 
are a long way away from devel- 
oping, into biological structures, 
such as cells, tissues, organs and 
complete organisms. There have 
also been hypotheses that put 
forward non-biological reasons 
for the decrease in acetylene, eth- 
ane and hydrogen noted on the 
surface of Titan. 


Less ts more for safety of off-road vehices 


are most often used by dirt bike 
riders, but should be used just as 
much by ATV riders. 
“ATVs don’t have safety bags 
a quickly-inflating device 
would prevent the compression 
of somebody and hopefully pre- 
vent their mortality,” Villegas 
said. “There has to be some way 
that we can design these vehicles 
to be safer.” She also mentioned 
that there could be legislative 
options as well. “Some states re- 
quire a safety training program 
before you can use these vehicles, 
and other states mandate helmet 
use.” 

The danger could diminish in 
other avenues as well. Villegas 
believes that the connection be- 
tween the data she gathers and 
the creative genius of engineers 
could result in increasingly safe 
off-roading vehicles. 

“Look at national traffic safe- 
ty data,” said Villegas. “Fifty 
years ago, trauma injuries from 
car accidents were devastating, 
but now we have crumple zones, 
seatbelts, airbags, and other 
safety mechanisms.” 

Villegas hopes to get consum- 
ers to know that there is signifi- 
cant risk in riding these off-road 
vehicles, but still wants them to 
enjoy it. She also wants to high- 
light to manufacturers what ar- 
eas need to be addressed, and 
plans further studies and col- 
laborations with engineers to 
help create a safe yet thrilling 
off-roading experience. 
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The perception of safety with four-wheeled vehicles actually increases their danger. 
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Hubble finds no-growth period 


mers are looking for the quasars that triggere lt in galaxy f 
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during history of the universe 


By ANNE MCGOVERN 
For The Vews-Lett if 


Using the new Cosmic Origins 
Spectrograph (COS), astronomers 
at the Hubble Space Telescope 
Institute have uncovered a pre- 
viously unknown period of our 
universe’s history. 

11 billion years ago, the uni- 
verse was experiencing a tem- 
perature rise of 22,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

During this time, galaxies 
were colliding and quasars at 
the center of supermassive black 
holes were shooting high energy 
radiation out into the far uni- 
verse. It was a time when all gal- 
axy formation halted in its tracks. 

The COS, installed into Hubble 
in 2009, is an instrument that can 
determine where light is coming 
from and of what it is made. 

“Basically, we take the fin- 
gerprints of a beam of light,” 
Michael Shull, professor of astro- 
physics and planetary sciences at 
the University of Colorado and 
part of the COS team, said. 

The telescope narrows the 
light into a small beam and 
bounces it off the grooves on a 
piece of glass. This then disperses 
the light into a spectrum which is 
detected by electronic devices. 

Which color light appears in 
the spectrum determines from 

what elements the light origi- 
nates. Shull and his colleagues 
used this method to study light 
from a distant quasar and found 
traces of re-ionized helium. 

“If you want light to stream 
through a gas unimpeded, you 
have to strip its helium atoms,” 
Shull said. 

Helium has two electrons. Re- 
ionization occurs when both of 
these electrons have been ripped 
away from the nucleus. This 


process requires extremely high 


amounts of energy, amounts 
most typically found in quasars. 

When the COS team studied 
their quasar’s light, they found 


that closer to the source the light 
was opaque, meaning the helium 
still contained its electrons, yet as 
it traveled farther it gradually be- 
came transparent. 

“Our logic was that something 
must have ionized the helium 
while the light was traveling, and 
concluded that something must 
be radiation from other quasars,” 


Shull said. 
When helium is re-ionized, 
the electrons that shoot off into 


space at high velocities dump 
energy as heat into the surround- 
ing intergalactic gas. If enough 
of this heat is released, the gas 
would become too hot to collapse 
and condense into galaxies and 
stars. All formation would cease 


until the gas had time to cool | 


once again. 
“The helium in the light we 
observed was getting ionized at 


the same time when the universe | 


was full of quasars. All we had to 
do was connect the dots,” Shull 
said. 

Attempts to discover when 
this hyper-quasar period of the 
universe occurred have been 
made by Shull and others in the 
past. However, the COS experi- 
ment was the first to produce 


reliable data on when this halt of | : 


galaxy formation took place. 

“Before, it was like knowing 
that there was a catastrophic 
flood in the distant past, but with 
an uncertainty of thousands of 
years. We’ve narrowed down 
this quasar epoch to a manage- 
able interval,” Shull said. “And 
now we're looking for the smok- 
ing gun: Which quasars trig- 
gered it.” 
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Colwell’s lecture correlates cholera and climate 


By TIFFANY NG 

Science & Technology Editor 
Climate, ocean wildlife and 

infectious three 

seemingly disparate topics — are 

inextricably linked, according to 

ongoing research at the intersec- 


diseases 


tion of these fields. 

Rita Colwell, a professor of 
environmental health sciences at 
the Hopkins Bloomberg, School 
of Public Health and at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, gave the an- 


nual George S. Benton lecture on 
Tuesday 
The lectureship is held in 


honor of the former Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences, Vice 
President of the Homewood Di- 
visions, lead scientist at the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) and 
President of the American Me- 
teorological Society. 

Darryn Waugh, a professor 
in the Department of Earth and 
Planetary Sciences, opened for 
Colwell. “She is very similar to 
George in science and scientific 
administration,” “The 
research that she has done is con- 
sistent with a lot of the initiatives 
we have going on campus.” 

Colwell has dedicated her ca- 
reer to researching global infec- 
tious diseases, but she is most 


he said. 


recognized for her work with 
cholera. Although there are only 
a handful of reported cases an- 
nually in developed countries — 
the last major outbreak of the dis- 
ease in the U.S. was in 1911 — the 
existence of the bacterium itself 
is widespread. 

“Cholera doesn’t really spread 
from country to country. Locally, 
these bacteria are present,” Col- 
well said. “In [the geothermal 
wells of] Iceland . . . they have 
isolated Vibrio cholerae. And 
they have never found cholera in 
Iceland — ever.” 

But in the developing world, 


Mie. 
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Colwell’s research, spanning several decades, led to the development of a practical method for improving water safety in villages. 


both the bacteria and the disease 
are very much present. 

“That cholera is an ancient 
disease is true, but it is a con- 
temporary disease as well,” Col- 
well said. In Bangladesh, where 
Colwell has done much of her 
research, there are an estimated 
50,000 cases annually. 

But the disease is also pre- 
ventable. Zimbabwe, for in- 
stance, which formerly had an 
exemplary record of cholera 
prevention, jumped from very 
low number of cases annually 
to approximately 110,000 in the 
period of only a year, due to 
political unrest and corruption 
that had caused significant de- 
terioration of the country’s in- 
frastructure. 


Colwell first began her re- 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
The Benton lecture was opened by Peter Olson (second from left) and Waugh (right). 


Undiagnosed siblings also struggle with symptoms of Autism 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


There has been increasing evi- 
dence that Autism can manifest 
itself in an affected child as a re- 
sult of genetic causes. 

However researchers’ abil- 
ity to pinpoint exactly which 
genes are responsible has been 
hindered, as studies have so 
far largely neglected so-called 
“sub-clinical” (but still affected) 
children, who are not formally 
diagnosed with Autism but still 
exhibit Autism-like symptoms. 

In families with at least one 
child diagnosed with full-blown 
Autism, the rate of “sub-clini- 
cally” affected siblings is quite 

high. These results are interest- 
ing but not surprising, based on 
the emerging and compelling 
evidence that genetic factors can 
and do contribute to the peculiar 
symptoms seen in Autistic indi- 
viduals. 

One in four families (one in 
five of all siblings of autistic chil- 
dren) examined in a study by 
John Constantino at the Wash- 
ington University School of 
Medicine contain sub-clinically 
affected children, who go un- 
diagnosed and unexamined for 
any possible genetic “footprints” 
of autism. 4 

While not surprising, the find- 
ings reveal another element of 
the subtlety of Autism in “sub- 
clinical” sufferers. Many (as 
many as 20 percent) may struggle 
with the same types of develop- 
mental abnormalities as their 
truly autistic siblings: speech or 
language delays, abnormal and 


repetitive behaviors and even so- 
cial difficulties. 

This brings up the idea that 
even “sub-clinical” autism-like 
symptoms can affect clinically 
“normal” children. Interestingly, 
in the study, researchers found 
that the ratio of boys to girls af- 
fected by Autism (in all of its 
varying degrees) is much less 
skewed than previously thought. 

Previously, 4 boys were clas- 
sified as autistic for every 1 girl 
classified as such. However, 
when children with mild but 
“sub-clinical” Autism-like symp- 
toms are included, the ratio is 
now estimated to be approxi- 
mately three boys for every two 
girls. 

This begs the question as to 
whether some “component” (ei- 
ther genetic or even environmen- 
tal) is moderating the severity of 
Autism in the girls of families 
passing along “Autism genes,” 
while boys lack the said “compo- 
nent” and are thus proportion- 
ately more affected. 

Not only is knowing about 
and examining the prevalence of 
“sub-clinical” Autism-like traits 
in non-autistic individuals use- 
ful for researchers, but knowing 


that non-clinically autistic chil-- 


dren may face the same sorts of 
problems as their autistic siblings 
may help both parents and physi- 
cians alike monitor and address 
issues related to those problems 
more effectively. 

For instance, many “sub-clin- 
ical” kids have either social dif- 
ficulties or learning disabilities. 
While there are ways to address 
those problems in autistic chil- 


dren, if “sub-clinical” kids can 
be identified, they too may ben- 
efit from such interventions and 
therapies, which may even help 
them to live the “normal” life 
denied to many with autism-like 
difficulties. 

It may surprise you to know 
that not everything about being 
sub-clinically affected by Autism 
genes is negative. 

As many at Hopkins can at- 
test, those who are sub-clinical- 
ly suffering from Autism-like 
symptoms (for example, social 
difficulties) may not be distract- 
ed by social issues like average 


children would be and may in- 
stead put their innate attention 
to details to good use in math, 
computer and scientific pursuits. 

That is to say, while all the 
other kids are out trying to get on 
Prom Court, a sub-clinically suf- 
fering child might instead be in- 
volved in the science fair, invent- 
ing a new and renewable clean 
energy source or might instead 
be working out the mathematical 
formulas to cement a “universal” 
physics or might even be writing 
a beautiful symphony which will 
go on to please the ears and en- 
tertain millions. 


io 
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Sub-clinically affected siblings may give clues to the genetic underpinnings of Autism. 


search by tracking outbreaks of 
the disease, and studying the 
microbes found at each site. “I'll 
never forget,” she said, “when 
we were investigating a cholera 
epidemic in Louisiana.” Colwell’s 
team was one of the first to suc- 
cessfully use fluorescence to tag 
and analyze the bacteria collect- 
ed in the field. “We literally did 
a dance around the microscope.” 

She soon began to notice pat- 
terns of how and when Vibrio 
cholerae became active. “The 
bacterium, between epidemics, 
goes into a dormant stage,” she 
said. “Over a period of time, it 
will no longer be recoverable on 
standard media... but the bacte- 
ria are still there.” 

In the field, the fluctuations 
in cholera incidence seemed to 
correlate with the temperature 
and salinity of the surrounding 
natural bodies of water. Over 
the course of a year, cholera 
outbreaks coincided with the 
spring and autumn months. Her 


research found that tracking a 


chain of events, linking climate 
changes to the proliferation of 
the bacterium, could predict inci- 
dence of the disease. 

When ocean temperatures 
and the salinity of the water are 
at certain conditions, found most 
commonly in the spring and fall, 
phytoplankton abound. Conse- 
quently, zooplankton, which feed 
on phytoplankton, increase in 
number. Copapods are one type 


Initially, however, funding 
was not easy to come by in order 
to test this method. The National 
Institutes of Health refused to 
support the project, claiming 
that the technique would be in- 
effective as men would refuse to 
drink water poured through a 
woman’s garment. 

It turns out that they were 
wrong. “Men had been using 
sari cloth to filter flies from their 
beer,” Colwell said. They eventu- 
ally received their funding from 
a private source. 

The researchers focused on 
women in certain Bangladeshi 
villages to put the technique into 
practice. “We had them educated 
in how to perform the filtration,” 
Colwell said, also explaining to 
them the basic science of why it 
should be done. “There were all 
kinds of critters [in the water] 
that were not too good for your 
children.” 

The effect of the sari cloth 
was dramatic. “We reduced chol- 
era by 50 percent,” Colwell-saide-m 
When they analyzed the data, 
most of the cases of cholera in the 
experimental villages resulted 
from individuals visiting other 
villages that did not use the fil- 
tering method. 

Practically speaking, she ex- 
plained, it is not feasible to in- 
troduce the kind of chlorinated, 
piped, safe water that the devel- 
oped world is able to enjoy. “Sim- 
ple filtration can be very, very 


of these crit- effective,” she 
ters commonly said. 
found in tropi- : When  Col- 
cal waters. Clean water will do well and her 
“We could team went back 
show a symbi- more for the later on to see 
otic _relation- developing world if the filtering 
ship between : villages were 
cholera. and than all the vaccines. gi; using the 
copapods,” as technique, it 
Colwell said. RITA COLWELL, became much 
“A single cope- 3 PROFESSOR harder to com- 


pod can carry 
10,000 of these 
bacteria.” _—i*V.. 


tached to fish. 


cases with remarkable accuracy. 


cholerae actually resides on the 
surface of the copapods, which 
are not only present in drinking 
water (if left untreated), but are 
also ingested by oysters and at- 


Using satellite imagery that 
measures water temperatures, 
Colwell and her team were able 
to build a computer model that 
was able to predict the fluctua- 
tion in the number. of cholera 


pare the data 
against other, 
non-filtering 
ones. “The control villagers had 
found out about the sari cloth fil- 
tration,” she said. “The herd ef- 
fect actually worked.” 

During the lecture, Colwell 
also highlighted her work in 
studying the genetics of the 
cholera bacterium. “All of these 
Vibrios have variation,” she said. 
“These genes were very promis- 
cuously exchanged with other 
Vibrios in the environment.” 
This lateral transfer of the mi- 


While this information was 
highly useful, Colwell wondered 
whether this data could be put 
to practical use. “How could we 
help the individual villagers?” 
she asked. “If our hypothesis 
were true . . . we could reduce 
cholera.” 

Her team devised an inexpen- 
sive but highly effective method, 
using the cloth from traditional 
garments worn in Bangladesh, 
for removing copapods from the 
drinking water drawn from local 
streams and rivers. 

“Old sari cloth . . . served 
as a nice filter,’ Colwell said. 
The weave of the cloth is tight 
enough to remove nearly all of 
the copapods when the water is 
poured through a piece folded 
four times. Because the disease 
is dose-dependent — the more 
bacteria one ingests, the more 
severely the disease manifests — 
removing as much Vibrio from 
the water as possible would have 

a large impact on the number 
and strength of outbreaks. 


crobe’s genes has significant im- 
plications for addressing the epi- 
demiology of the disease. 

“The reason why vaccines have 
not been very effective,” Colwell 
said, “is because we need to con- 
sider genomic drift and genomic 
shift.” Cholera vaccines are typi- 
cally used for only a single year 
because they lose their potency in 
subsequent seasons. 

“We need to rethink the ap- 
proach we take,” she said. “Clean 
water will do more for the de- 
veloping world than all the vac- 
cines.” 

Climate change also plays 
a role in all of this. The regions 
where cholera is endemic are the 
ones most threatened by the pre- 
dicted rise in sea levels associat- 
ed with global warming. Flood- 
ing of these areas would make 
finding a safe water source even 
more difficult. 

“The world is but one small 
planet and we must protect it,” 
Colwell said. “It’s the only one 
we have.” 
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A team of researchers from 


the Hopkins Sol Goldman Pan- 


as used 
a computer program to predict 
the changes in DNA that may 
trigger cancerous 
pancreatic cells. 
The findings 
investigators, 


creatic Research Center h 


behavior in 
, according to the 
could open up ¢ 
path to research on better ths. 
ments for a disease which is the 


1000 genetic alterations discov- 
ered ina panel of 24 PDACs and 
were able to uncover several pre- 
viously unknown biomarkers 
pancreatic cancer. Another 
author on the study is Ralph H 
Hruban from Hopkins School of 
Medicine 
CHASM was 
listing all the genetic changes 
Suspected of causing cancer and 
those highly 7 


tor 


designed by 


unlikely to cause 
cancer 


ol 


The program made use 


70 features predicting each 


fourth greatest DNA hange 
cause of cancer- uch : ; a 
————————____.. 5 1L1( as 1e 

related deaths DNA seaue - 
in the United These fj line j au Saeki 
c 1ese Tindings point and structure 


States and has 
only a 5 percent 
survival 

five years 


rate 
after 
diagnosis. 
In a report 
published in 
the Sept. 15 is- 


to previously 

unknown mechanisms 
. Which can be 

targeted by existing 


or novel therapeutics. 


of the resulting 
protein, to dis- 
tinguish driver 
mutations from 
other DNA 
changes. 

The program 
was then used 


sue of Cancer \ to study the 963 
Biology and — RACHEL KARCHIN, DNA changes 
Therapy, the in- involving tl 

Dali Gye he INSTITUTE FOR ee 
vestigators ex- OR modification 
plain that DNA COMPUTATIONAL of. one _ letter 
changes accu- of the genetic 
mulate in body MEDICINE code that was 
cells over time, unique to the 


influenced by 
aging and the presence of vari- 
ous toxins in the environment. 

While a cancer cell may ac- 
quire thousands of DNA chang- 
es, only a few of these may ac- 
tually lead the cell to become 
cancerous, and identifying these 
changes is where the cl hallenge 
lies. 

Previous approaches to deter- 
mining these genes have includ- 
ed looking for those with more 
DNA changes than expected. As 
some cancer-causing genes do 
not contain many changes, the 
team at Hopkins designed a com- 
puter program CHASM (Cancer- 
specific High-throughput Anno- 
tation of Somatic Mutations) to 
detect important changes. 

Pancreatic ductal adenocar- 
cinoma (PDAC) is a type of can- 

——cer that develops from tumorous 
cells in-the=pancreatic’ duct. Re- 
cent technology has made pos- 
sible the sequencing of the entire 
pancreatic cancer genome. The 
main challenge is identifying 
the “driver” mutations — DNA 
changes that contribute to cancer 
— for cancerous pancreatic cells, 
and this was the main objective 
of the study. 

Hannah Carter, the lead au- 
thor on the study, Josue Samayoa 
and Rachel Karchin, of the Hop- 
kins Department of Biomedical 
Engineering and the Institute of 
Computational Medicine explain 
that they developed computer 
software to critically evaluate 


pancreatic can- 
cer cells the group had focused 
on. Each of the 963 DNA changes 
Was given a score between zero 
and one, with likely drivers re- 
ceiving a zero and unlikely driv- 
ersa one. 

The team said that, in ‘addi- 
tion to identifying several genes 
already believed to play a role in 
the progression of PDAC, their 
software predicted that 15 genes 
not previously associated with 
the disease may play a key role 
in tumorigenesis (the formation 
of tumors). These include genes 
coding for kinases, cell-cy cle- re- 
lated proteins and cell adhesion 
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Computers predict cancer diagnoses 


) 
Potentially cancer-causing DNA mutations are tracked down bya aus 


proteins 
The 
that there are limitations to 
their study 
“There 


researchers admit, how- 


ever 


are many kinds of 
abnormalities in PDAC, 
but our study only considers the 


genetic 


portion that result in a particular 
kind of chemical change in the 
protein product of a gene, known 
as missense mutations,” Karchin 
“We also do not consider 
inherited genetic abnormalities. 
We make many simplifying as- 
sumptions about how genetic 
abnormalities impact genes and 
thus contribute to PDAC. The 
method provides a way to pri- 
oritize mutations and 
generate hypotheses about dis- 


said 


missense 


ease, but needs to be supported 


by careful studies in cell culture 
and animal models.” 

Nonetheless, these 
may play an important role in the 
development of treatments for | 
pancreatic cancer. 

“Tf validated by functional | 
studies, these findings point to 


previously unknown meeha= | 


findings | 


nisms of aberrant activation of | 


signaling networks in PDAC, 
which can be targeted by existing 
or novel therapeutics,” Karchin 
said. “Our computational work 
helps accelerate this process by 
focusing on a tractable number of 


genetic changes that are the most | 


likely to be important.” 
The research, 


Foundation, the National Cancer 


Institute and a Department of | 


Defense graduate fellowship, has 
shed light on the DNA changes 
responsible for pancreatic cancer. 
It could help lead to more effec- 
tive studies to determine how 
important these changes are, as 


well as the ones that could make 
worthwhile targets for potential 
drug treatments. 
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Only a subset of DNA mutations result in cancer; CHASM helps predict which ones. 


supported by | 
funds from the National Science | 


| out there. 


COURTESY OF WWW.BATTLEBRICKS.COM 
Will Gorman used Legos to build the MakerLegoBot, a three-dimensional printer that can build other creations out of Legos. 


Apple throws down the gauntlet 


ith much fanfare, 
Steve Jobs comes 
out once again unto 
the world to rile up 
his competitors and send the tech 
world abuzz. 
Except this time he’s not an- 
nouncing any new products. 
During the earnings call (more 
details on that in a moment), Jobs 
went off on a five minute rant 
about how Apple is superior to 
RIM's Black- 
berry, Google’s 
Android and 
all other tablets 


More — spe- 
cifically he said 
that seven-inch tablets (such as 


| RIM’s Blackberry Playbook) are 
| DOA, or ‘dead on arrival,’ due to 


their smaller size resulting in a 

less accessible user interface. 
He also said that the fragmen- 

tation of the Android platform 


| will even more surely guarantee 


the success of Apple’s iDevices 


| over Android devices. 


“We believe integrated will 


| trump fragmented every time,” 


Jobs said. 

Already, there’s been a re- 
sponse, in the form of a Tweet 
from Andy Rubin, father of An- 
droid, where he defines ‘open’ 
as the brief set of commands re- 
quired to download and compile 


| the latest build of Android. Hey, 


it fits the character limit, so that’s 
saying something right? 

Aside from smack talk, Jobs 
also did actually go over earn- 
ings figures, touting the fact that 
Apple has reached new heights 
in their revenue, earnings and 
sales. These figures include 14.1 


Yufeng Guo 
Tech Talk 


million iPhones sold (up 91 per- 
cent over 04 last year), 3.89 mil- 
lion Macs (up 27 percent), 9.05 
million iPods (down 11 percent) 
and 4.19 million iPads. 

This adds up to an all-time re- 
cord for Apple of $20.34 billion in 
revenue for a net profit of $4.31 
billion. Those are no small num- 
bers to sneeze at, and Apple will 
continue to push its agenda in the 
coming weeks leading into the 
holiday season 
as it hosts its 
“Back to Mac” 
event on Oc- 
tober 20th and 
looks to push 
out some more 
of its new generation of iPods to 
all the gift-shoppers. 

Two more notes on the tablet 
news-front (and it does seem that 
tablet news is going to be picking 
up even more as companies con- 
tinue to push out their take on 
the tablet concept). 

Firstly, the Blackberry Play- 
book is going to offer a 64GB ver- 
sion for those who are simply not 
satisfied with 16GB or 32GB. This 
model will also be loaded up 
with a 5300mAh battery, which is 
quite large for a laptop, much less 
a tablet. It remains to be seen just 
how much usage time this will 
actually deliver, however. 

The second, and last item, is 
that the Samsung Galaxy Tab, 
introduced last week, now has 
some pricing information at- 
tached to it. It is going to be 300 
Euros with a 2-year contract in 
Europe for the 16GB 3G variety, 
though the question of how that 
will compete with the iPad’s pric- 
ing is dubious, seeing as this is 


30 Euros more than the 32GB 3G 
iPad. 

So you pay more, for half the 
pad? Add that the Galaxy Tab 
is 7” while the iPad is 9.7”, and 
it’s a real head-scratcher. Keep 
in mind that these prices do not 
translate exactly with currency 
exchange, so there will be a bit of 
a wait before official pricing for 
the Galaxy Tab shows up State- 
side. 


Lego Robots 

If pressed about which type of 
robot would eventually take over 
the world, Lego robots would 
not be the first to come to mind. 
However, with recent develop- 
ments, it is not out of the realm of 
possibility. 

Using Lego Mindstorms, Will 
Gorman has made the Maker- 
LegoBot, which is essentially a 
3D-printer that uses Legos, spe- 
cifically 1x2, 2x2, 3x2, 4x2, and 
8x2 bricks. A Lego Robot that 
builds other Lego creations? The 
end is near. 

What could they make, you 
ask? How about a Lego RC tank, 
captured on film by none other 
than a Lego RC camera? Both are 
the handiwork of Peer Kreuger, 
and this tank has some pretty 
impressive handling. Worth 
Googling up that video if you're 
not too busy worrying about 
your future robot overlords. 

How will all these fantastical 
creations be powered, you ask? In 
true Matrix fashion, Dexter Labo- 
ratories is selling what they refer 
to as the dSolar panels, which 
will power your Legos purely 
by the heat and light of the sun. 
Now are you scared? 


Hagfish looses 
Status as missing 
link in vertebrate 
evolution 


Hagfish are slimy eel-like 
creatures that possess a horrify- 
ing mouthful of teeth and have 
lived at the sea bottom with few 
evolutionary changes for the past 
300 million years. 

They have also long been be- 
lieved to resemble the primitive 
ancestor from which all modern- 
day vertebrate animals evolved. 

However, new research from 


paleobiologists at the University 
of Bristol and Dartmouth suggest 
that we may need to look some- 
where else for the point at which 
we decided to split ways from jel- 
lyfish. 

A newly drawn tree of life 
suggests that hagfish are evolu- 
tionarily closer to a more com- 
plex vertebrate, the lamphreys. 

Hagfish have a skull made out 
of cartilage, but no jaw and no 
backbone. Lamphreys are also 
jawless, eel-like animals, but they 
possess a skull, a backbone and 
an even more horrifying ‘mouth- 
ful of teeth that some species use 
to attach onto other fish and suck 
their blood. 

The researchers suggest that 
hagfish were once more complex 


COURTESY OF WWW.PEOPLEWHITMANEDU 
Hagfish are primitive animals that lack a jaw and spinal cord. They live in the deep sea. 


Briefs in Nature 


animals that lost some features 
during evolution. 

The search for the missing 
link between vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates is back at square one. 
Many drastic genetic changes 
happened in that gap, including 
a complete genome duplication. 


Compound from 
evergreen tree 
stops cancer cells 
from dividing 


The sad Christmas trees that 
litter curbsides in early January 
might come in handy for treating 
breast cancer. 

A compound from purified 
from. evergreen trees has potent 
anti-tumor properties. Research- 
ers have isolated mechanism by 
which it works and discovered 
a way to make the drug safe for 
human use. 

The drugs works by inhibit- 
ing microtubules, a component 
of the cell cytoskeleton that is 
necessary for cell division. Once 
microtubules are inhibited, the 
cancer cell can no longer divide, 
and ultimately dies. 

The anti-tumor properties of 
the drug have been known for 
some time. However, scientists 
were concerned that the drug 
might harm healthy cells as well. 

Researchers at UCSB found 
that attaching an antibody to the 
drug molecule targeted it only to 
cancer cells. 


The drug belongs to a fam- 
ily of molecules called maytan- 
sinoids that are found in many 
plants, mosses and soil bacteria. 

Clinical trials are underway, 
and was shown to shrink breast 
tumors in up to a third of pa- 
tients. There is hope that its use 
could be extended to other can- 
cers. 

The drug is called trastuzum- 
ab-DM1, and is still awaiting 
FDA approval. 


Antarctic ice sheet 
hides ancient 
mountain range 


Hidden from view and cov- 
ered by a_half-mile-thick ice 
sheet from the natural forces of 


COURTESY OF WWWMCCULLAGH.ORG 
Evergreen trees contain a compound that kills cancer cells. 


cist COURTESY OF WWWOURAMAZINGPLANET.COM 
Scientists study the Gamburstve Mountains are by analyzing eroded mineral grains. 


erosion, Antartica’s Gamburstve 
Mountains have looked more of 
less the same way for the past 300 
to 500 million years. 


_ The — jagged 
peaks and V- 
shaped valleys 


of the mountain 
range, first dis- 
covered in 1958, 
suggest that the 
mounains are 
very young, or 
something has 
stopped them 
from being erod- 
ed over time. 
Mountains 
usually form 
where _ tectonic 
plates — pieces 
of the Earth’s 
crust — collide 
with each other. 
However, An- 


tartica sits on its own , relatively 
inactive tectonic plate. That sug- 
gests that the Gamburstve Moun- 
tains were not born recently. 

At the same time, glaciers, 
such as the one covering the 
mountains, slowly flow over 
time. They can dramatically 
erode the landscape, carving 
out wide, U-shaped valleys and 
scouring the surface of teh earth. 

However, researchers at 
Caltech have determined that in 
some cases, ice sheets can pro- 
tect as well as erode. In very cold 
climates, the flow of ice sheets 
slows and the ice is frozen to the 
rock instead of flowing over it. 

The overlying ice sheet is 
probably responsible for preserv- 
ing the Gamburstve Mountains. 
The mountain range rises about 
2,700 meters above sea level. 


— by Ann Wang 
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Lady Jays win two, move into 


By JARED FRYDMAN 
Staff Writer 


Coming off six wins in their 
previous seven games, the Hop- 
kins field hockey team engaged 
in two big tests this weekend. The 
Lady Jays traveled to Muhlen- 
berg on Saturday and hosted 
the seventh-ranked Captains of 
Christopher Newport Univer- 
sity Monday night. Hopkins out- 
lasted both the Mules and upset 
Christopher Newport to improve 
to 9-5 on the season. 

The Blue Jays traveled to Al- 
lenton, Pennsylvania for their 
lone game of the weekend. 
Muhlenberg entered play 1-10 on 
the season and 1-4 in conference 
play. Hopkins, on the other hand, 
had a four game conference-win- 
ning streak to begin the game. 

Hopkins got on top early 
when senior Lindsey McKenna 
initiated the first score of the 
game just over 15 minutes into 
the game, her third goal of the 
season Junior Carly Bianco, 
the News-Letter’s Athlete of the 
Week, assisted the goal and then 
merely five minutes later, took 
advantage of a penalty shot and 

extended the Hopkins lead to 2-0. 

The defense allowed just one 
Muhlenberg shot on goal in the 
first half and damaged the Mules’ 
offensive game plan. The first half 
concluded with a 2-0 Hopkins lead. 

“We made some adjustments 
in terms of personnel and the 
system we are playing . . . we 
keep the energy and tempo of the 
game high at all times,” Coach 
Megan Fraser said. 

Early in the second half, the 
Mules connected for a goal and 


DANIEL LITWIN/ 


concluded the scoring in the game. 

Hopkins controlled the pace 
of the game and outlasted the 
Mules, leading in shots on goal 
(11438) and winning by a final 
score of 2-1. The Jays improved to 
8-5 overall and 6-1 in conference 
before traveling back home to 
host seventh-ranked Christopher 
Newport University. 

Monday night, the Lady Jays 
once again brought outstanding 
intensity to the field, winning their 
eighth game in their last nine. The 
Christopher Newport Captains 
walked on to Homewood field with 
a ten game winning streak intact. 


Sea 
STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Junior defender Amy Wharton helped the Jays top Muhlenberg . 


SPORTS 


he scoring 
attack for both 
teams started 
early, as just 
four minutes 
into the game 
the Blue Jays 
surrendered 
a goal to the 
Captains but 
responded 
just minutes 
later. Senior 
Jennifer Moty- 
linski crashed 
in on a corner 
and stopped 
the ball to set 
up an Ariana 
Branchini 
goal to tie the 
game at one. 


CNEL 
would not let 
up, though, 


scoring again 
a few minutes 
later. With the 
goal, Christo- 
pher Newport 
went up 2-1 as a pivotal point in 
the game approached. 

The Captains were rewarded 
a penalty shot with a chance to 
go up by two, putting the Jays in 
their rearview mirror. Hopkins 
goalie Kim Stein stared straight 
ahead at Sarah Wister of Chris- 
topher Newport. Stein, a junior, 
deflected the penalty shot and 
sparked life in her team. 

Almost instantly, the Jays cap- 
italized on a scoring opportunity 
when junior Annie Sheppard 
tapped in the game tying goal to 
make the score 2-2. 

In the 56th minute, Hopkins 


took their first lead of the game 
on a corner taken by Carly Bi- 
anco who was named Centennial 
Conference Offensive Player of 
the Week just before game time. 
Bianco connected with Ariana 
Branchini who drilled her second 
goal of the game. Branchini’s goal, 
her seventh on the season, gave 
Hopkins a 3-2 lead and would go 
on to be the game-winning score. 

Stein played magnificently in 
net, stopping 10 shots including 
the one essential penalty shot. 
Hopkins’ upset dropped the Cap- 
tains to 12-2 on the season while 
the Jays moved up to 9-5 and beat a 
top-10 team for the firsttime in just 
over a year. 

Coach Foster felt that their cur- 
rent streak is due to some emerg- 
ing leaders on offense and defense. 

“Our senior class has been tre- 
mendous in terms of leadership 
both on and off the field. Specifi- 
cally defender Jenn Motylinski 
and midfielder Ariana Branchini, 
they have made a big impact on 
the success of our team,” she said. 

As the season winds down, 
Hopkins has become somewhat 
of a powerhouse in the Centen- 


second-place in Centennial Pitching staffs and surprising 


hitters the talk of October 


he American and Na- 
Pen- 
very 


tional League 

nants are still 

much undecided. The 

San 

lead the Philadelphia Phillies in a 

best of seven series 3-1. The Texas 

Rangers lead the New York Yan- 
kees 3-2. 

[There are repeat All-Stars 

on every team, some of which 


Francisco Giants 


were mid-season acquisitions 
and could be the reason for a 
World Series 
celebration. 
Here are my 
thoughts on 
how the four 
teams still playing made it this 
far and who has the best chance 
of winning it all. 

Cody Ross. Enough said. In 
a year dominated by the pitcher, 


L: , ’ , : 
| which I’ve said before and I'll get 


into more later, the San Francisco 
Giants right-fielder has been one 


| of the lone hitters to make some 


nial Conference. Foster strongly | 
stressed the importance of the | 


upcoming game against Ursinus. 
“The remainder of our schedule 


is conference games and they are | 


all critical,” Fraser said. 


“The biggest game of our sea- | 


son is against Ursinus on October | 
30th. The winner of that game | 


will determine who hosts the con- 
ference tournament and holds the 
#1 seed. It is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for us to make a statement 


and strengthen our chances for an | 


NCAA bid.” 


headlines. At this point, Ross 
has 4 of the Giants 5 postseason 
homeruns. Two of these were 
solo shots coming off of Phila- 
delphia Phillie ace Roy Halla- 
day, essentially giving the Giants 
game one of the National League 
Championship Series. This is 
what is so great about baseball 
and the month of October. 

Cody Ross, who was put on 
waivers by the Florida Marlins 
several weeks ago, said in a re- 
cent interview he didn’t know 
where he would be today or how 
much his life would be different 


| if the Giants had not unknow- 


Water Polo wins thriller against Bucknell Men’s cross country wins 
Gettysburg Invitational 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins Water Polo 
team beat the Bucknell Bison in 
exciting fashion last Friday night, 
with sophomore Kielan Crow scor- 
ing with 11.6 seconds left to lift the 
team to a 12-11 victory on the road. 

The next day, the team played 
valiantly but fell to Princeton 9-6. 
The team is now 10-10 on the season 
and 2-3 in the CWPA Southern Di- 
vision, while Princeton improved 
to 11-5 and 5-0 in the CWPA. 

In their first game of the week- 
end, Crow put the first goal up on 
the board to give Hopkins a 1-0 
lead. Bucknell quickly answered, 
with Jack Else tying the game at 
one apiece, the first of five ties be- 
tween these two evenly matched 
teams. 

Sophomores Ross _ Schofield 
and Alex Whittam struck next, 
both from six-on-five opportuni- 
ties, giving Hopkins the 3-1 lead. 

A recurring theme in the bout, 
Bucknell quickly answered and 
tied the game at 3-3. 

Whittam added one more just 
before the buzzer sounded to 
give Hopkins the 4-3 lead at the 
end of the first quarter. 

Brian Barron of Bucknell tied 
the game at four apiece with a 
five-meter shot to open the sec- 
ond period, but Hopkins’ sopho- 
mores continued to excel as Eli 
Levitt gave Hopkins a one score 
lead on a man-up goal. 

Freshman Stephen Kingery 
then stretched the lead to two on 
his 16th goal of the season. 

However, Bucknell added two 
goals before the buzzer sounded, 
and the two teams went into in- 
termission tied at six. 

Hopkins hit the ground run- 
ning in the third period, jumping 
out to a 11-7 lead. 

Whittam added his third and 
fourth of the day with a five-meter 
goal followed up by a man-up goal. 

Bucknell responded to cut the 
lead to one just before the Jays 
scored three straight, quick goals 
to give Hopkins a commanding 


' four-pint lead. Senior John Bar- 


rett had the first of the trio, fol- 


lowed by Whittam and Schofield. 
Bucknell then began to chip 
away at the lead Hopkins built 
up, scoring four unanswered 
goals, including three six-on-five 
goals, to tie it up at 11-11 with just 
over 2 minutes left in the game. 

With 50 seconds to go, Buck- 
nell had the opportunity to take 
the lead when All-American 
Richie Hyden was awarded a 
penalty shot. Senior goalie Jer- 
emy Selbst came up with the big- 
gest save in his Hopkins career, 
however, to keep the game tied. 

With momentum on _ their 
side, the Jays handed the ball to 
Crow, who scored his only goal 
of the game with 11.6 seconds to 
go to give Hopkins the 12-11 vic- 
tory. Bucknell was able to get off 
one last shot, but Selbst came up 
big again. 

Coming off one of the season's 
most thrilling wins, though, 
the Jays were unable to find the 
same spark against Princeton 
the next day. Princeton took the 
lead early, scoring two goals in a 
49-second span to give the Tigers 
a quick start. 

Goals by Schofield, Whittam, 
and Crow got Hopkins right 
back in the game and gave them 
the one-goal advantage. Scho- 
field scored on a man-up oppor- 
tunity just over two minutes into 
the game, followed by Whittam’s 
goal 52 seconds later to tie the 
game up. 

Crow’s goal at 5:48 gave the Jays 


Hopkins 3, Christopher 


Newport 2 


Hopkins 2, TCNJ 17 


FILE PHOTO 
Freshman Stephen Kingery scored a key goal in Hopkins’ win over Bucknell. 


the lead, albeit briefly, as two goals 
in the final three minutes of the sec- 
ond half gave the Tigers a 4-3 lead. 
With 38 seconds to go in the initial 
stanza, Princeton’s Tim Wenzlau 
put the Tigers ahead for good. 

Princeton extended its lead to 
6-3 to start the third period, but 
the Jays quickly cut the deficit to 
one on goals by Barrett and Scho- 
field. That would be the closest 
Hopkins would come. 

Three unanswered goals by 
Princeton to begin the fourth 
quarter ended any chance of a 
comeback. 

Although Crow added his sec- 
ond of the day with 1:55 to play to 
make it 9-6, Hopkins was unable to 
make up the remaining three goals. 

“Tt was a tough loss, but we 
learned a lot about ourselves, 
“said senior utility-man Michael 
De Lyon. “We're a better team be- 
cause of it.” 

It was a good weekend for the 
team’s sophomore class. Whittam 
scored six goals and added four 
assists in the two games while 
Schofield had four goals and 
three assists over the weekend. 

Hopkins travels up to Con- 
necticut College to compete in 
the 2010 CWPA Division III East- 
ern Championship on October 
23rd and 24th as the top seed. 
The Jays will take on fifth-seeded 
Penn State-Behrend in the first 
round. 

The team is very confident in 
its ability to win the tournament. 


Hopkins 3, Hood 0 


ee ne erry 


By CHIP HARSH 
Sports Editor 


The men's Cross Country 
team placed first at the Gettys- 
burg Invitational last Saturday. 
The women's team placed 14th. 

The men scored 76 points to 
win the 25 team invitational. 
Shippensburg placed second with 
80 points, followed by Salisbury, 
Gettysburg and Susquehanna. 

Steve Tobochnik was the fast- 
est Blue Jay runner with a time of 
26:21.94 which was good enough 
for ninth place. Brandon Hahn, 
Derek Cheng and Julian Saliani 
finished 15, 17 and 18 respectively. 

Hahn ran a 26:42.31, Cheng 
was less than five seconds behind 
him and Saliani finished less than 
two seconds behind Cheng. The 
top four runners for the Jays fin- 
ished within 27 sec- _ 


ners from St. Thomas University, 
Saint Vincent College, Marywood 


Washington and Lee University, 
Frostburg State, Virginia Wesley- 
an, Juniata College, Widener Col- 
lege, Messiah College, Dickinson 
and others. 


University, Misericordia College, | 


Macharia Yuot, who ran un- | 
affiliated with a school, won the | 
Men's heat of the Gettysburg In- | 
vitational with a time of 25:33.16. | 
Bryan Beegle of Shippensburg | 


placed second and Sean Whitson 
of Virginia Wesleyan placed third. 

Josh Budman also placed 50th 
for Hopkins with a time of 27:31.75. 
Freshman Ricky Mulroy placed 63 
and senior Yufeng Guo placed 98th. 

Sophomore Johnathan Gomez 
of West Liberty placed dead last 
(304) at the invitational with a 
time of 51:54.91. 


onds of each other. 
Andrew Yen 
was the fifth fastest 
runner with a time 
of  27:04.50, good 
enough for 28th. 
Coach Bobby Van 
Allen chose not run 
some of his faster 
and more experi- 
enced runners at the 
Gettysburg Invita- 
tional. The women's 
cross country "B" 
squad finished in 
14th with 328 points. 
Annie Monagle 
was the fast Blue Jay 
runner with a time 
of 24:54.14 for a 44th 
place finish. 
Freshman Sydney 
Coates (25:06.56) and 
Molly Van Doren 
(25:33.69) placed 57th 
and 75th respectively. 
Ashoton Wil- 
liams (25:55.99) was less than 25 
seconds behind Van Doren to fin- 
ish 91st. Freshman Kimia Ganjaei 
was the fifth fast Blue Jay with a 
time of 25:58.24 and placing 94 
out of 290 runners. 
The invitational included run- 
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Senior Steve Tobochnik lead the men again at Gettysburg. 


The men's team is ranked sixth 
in the region. 

St. Thomas University took 
the first and third fastest times 
for the women's 6000 meter run. 
Taylor Berg placed first with a 


time of 22:42.65 and Allie Met- 


zler placed third with a time of 
22:08.41. Saint Vincent College's 
Ivette Mejia placed second with a 
time of 22:56.38. 

Brittney Taylor of Mary Baldwin 
finished last with a time of 42:30.97. 

Shippensburg University won 
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ingly made the most important 
late-season pick up. Now, Cody 
Ross is approaching royal status 
by the bay and has likely solidi- 
fied his spot in a San Fran uni- 
form for years to come. 

els it evident yet that pitch- 
ing will win the World Series 
this year? Roy Halladay had 
a monumental no-hitter in his 
first playoff appearance on the 
first day of postseason play; I 
couldn't help but see the irony. 
With five no- 
hitters in the 
regular sea- 
son, includ- 
ing a perfect 
evening in Florida by Halladay, 
what better fashion than to start 
the playoffs with a no-no? 

Then you have Cody Ross’ 
teammate Tim Lincecum who 
turned in another performance 
that is widely be considered 
one of the most dominant in 
the past decade: a complete 
game shutout with 14 strike- 
outs in his first postseason ap- 
pearance against the Atlanta 
Braves in game one of the Divi- 
sion series. 

Cole Hamels, the Most Valu- 
able Player of the 2008 World Se- 
ries, also threw a complete game 
shutout last weekend for Phila- 
delphia, and Cliff Lee, the Texas 
Ranger southpaw, dominated a 
potent Yankee lineup on Monday 
night, holding them to no runs 
while walking one and striking 
out 13 over eight innings in the 
Bronx. Clearly, good pitching is 
the key to winning the title. 


eIn the NLCS, the Giants tried 
switching their number-three 
starter, the red-hot Jonathan San- 
chez, with their number-two, 
Matt Cain. A good move? Maybe 
on paper, but the result wasn’t 
what manager Bruce Bochy was 
hoping for. Bochy thought that 
switching in a recently dominant 
left-hander into the mix would 

| keep the Phillies offense honest, 
| but Sanchez left late in the game 
with runners on and the San Fran 


bullpen let the flood gates open. 
Maybe the Giants got caught 


looking ahead to game three at 

home by throwing Sanchez in 

| game two. 

eAre these the best umpires 

that Major League Baseball could 

come up with? Seriously? Just 

watch game one between the 

Phillies and Giants. Or the Phil- 

lies against the Cincinnati Reds 

where a botched steal call got the 

Phillies their only run. Does in- 

stant replay belong in baseball? I 

believe so. The thing is, strikes 

and balls can’t be replayed just 

as pass interference, charging 

in basketball, or other judgment 

calls cannot be reviewed. Abso- 
lute calls, like safe or out or fair 
or foul, things that can be accu- 
rately determined via camera, 
need to be reviewed. 

¢Derryl Cousins. Does any- 
body know his name? Well that’s 
the way it should be. He was the 
home plate umpire for the Phil- 
lies-Giants series opener; one of 
the worst umpiring jobs I have 
seen in a while. Derryl looked 
nervous out there with Halladay 
and Lincecum on the hill, and 
it was miserable watching him. 
Whoever the head of the umpire 
committee is needs to stop doing 
his friends a favor and start do- 
ing the fans one. It would be an 
outrage if he got behind the plate 
again in the playoffs. 

*The only thing worse than 
the officiating these past couple 
of games may have been the 
announcing. They’ve been bad 
enough in the past, but FOX an- 
nouncer, Tim McCarver’s quote 
in the middle of Game 1 couldn't 
be topped. 

On an 0-1 count, McCarver 
said, “Now would be a good 
running situation for the Phil- 
lies, they should be looking to 
steal, not with Rollins of course 
since he is the batter.” Wow Tim, 
really? 

el think it’s interesting how 


the invitational with 72 points. 


St. Thomas came in second with 
77 and Gettysburg finished third 


on their home trail with 157 points. 


Both teams will not race this 
weekend. The Centennial Confer- 


the two series between the NL 
and AL are polar opposites. 
Apart from Cliff Lee, the Yan- 
kees and Rangers are so hit- 
ter dominant, 1-8 can put their 
team on the board at any point 
during the ballgame. It’s fun 
to watch this slugfest type play 
contrasted with the small ball 
and pitching dominant NL. 
Both teams, the Phillies and Gi- 
ants have 3 pitchers each that 
can easily be regarded as aces 


ence Championship will be held on | for any other team. 


Saturday October 30th in Elkridge, 


MD at Patapsco Valley State Park. 


Prediction: 
Giants in 6; Rangers in 7. 


hustle — that and not to 
gave the Blue Hopkins Highlights . think about 
Jays the 1-0 Carly Bianco was named it too much,” 
lead = when Centennial Conference Of- Bianco re- 
she poked fensive Player of the Week called. “J 
in e—saued__|/ after scoring three goals and had no idea 
shot...bs . idamgetiaxee assists. After it would-be 
nior Arian the stellar weekshe now has the game- 
Branchini. 25 points, good for the team winner.” 
The Blue lead. Bianco’s 
Jays lead un- first-half 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


CARLY BIANCO - FIELD HOCKEY 


By MIKE KANEN 
Sports Editor 


So far, it has been a terrific 
season for field hockey star 
Carly Bianco. The best, though, 
seems yet to come. 

Through 14 games, Bianco, The 
News-Letter’s Athlete of the Week, 
leads the Lady Jays in nearly ev- 
ery significant offensive category 
with ten goals, five assists, 52 
shots, and three game-winners. 

But it was her play this past 
week that cemented Bianco and the 
Blue Jays as a force to be reckoned 
with in the Centennial Conference. 

In games against Franklin & 
Marshall, Muhlenberg and sev- 
enth-ranked Christopher New- 
port, Bianco, a junior from Mont- 
clair High School in New Jersey, 
scored three goals, including two 
game-winners, and added three 
assists. She had a hand in six of 
the team’s seven goals, 

Bianco's play not only helped 
the Blue Jays’ win their eighth 
game in their last nine, but also 
awarded her the Centennial Con- 
ference’s Offensive Player of the 
Week award. : 

“When Coach [Megan Fraser] 
e-mailed me [about the award], I 
was pretty surprised, definitely 
happy, but surprised,” she said. 
“Tt never crossed my mind that I 
would even be a contender con- 
sidering we have a very competi- 
tive conference.” 

The award was Bianco's first of 
her career and the first for the Hop- 
kins offense in just over two years. 

And it was very well deserved. 
Against Franklin & Marshall last 
Wednesday, October 13th, at 
Homewood 
Field, Bian- 


Bianco open in front of the goal 


“lL was thinking the goalie was 
too close,” she said. “I wasn’t go- 


ing to be able to move the ball 
around her, so | 
sent it to the op- 
posite post hoping 
it would go in. It 
went right past the 
goalie’s foot.” 

Bianco's two 
goals gave the Jays 
the win, 2-1. On 
Saturday, Bianco 
was right back at it. 

Agia rin swt 
Muhlenberg, Hop- 
kins got right to 
work. Just past 
the fifteen minute 
mark, Bianco laced 
a pass in front of 
the cage for senior 
Lindsey McKenna 
to knock home and 
give Hopkins the 
1-0 lead. The goal 
was the first the 
Mules had allowed 
in two games, put- 
ting an end to their 
nearly 200-minute 
scoreless streak. 

Just five min- 
utes later, Bianco 
kept the good 
times rolling, 
capitalizing on a 
Muhlenberg foul. 
The junior forward 
converted her first 
and. only penalty 
stroke of the season to stretch the 
Lady Jay lead to two. 

“{The penalty stroke] all hap- 
pened so fast! I was definitely 
nervous, but 
at the same 


co stole the 
show. Early 
in the sec- 
ond half, it 


_ STATISTICS 


time, I knew 
I have been 
practicing 


strokes since 


Year: Junior 


was Bianco’s 


til late in the 
game when 
the Diplomats evened the score 
at one, setting the table for over- 
time drama. 

Six minutes into the extra frame, 
freshman midfielder Sarah Hen- 
derson drove up the field, finding 


high school 


goal proved 

to be the 

difference in the game, as the 

Mules could only net only shot, 

improving the Blue Jays confer- 
ence record to 6-1. 

The penalty stroke was her 

team-leading tenth goal of the 


season, five more than she did a 
season ago. 


“The key to scoring goals this 


season is to, as [Coach Fraser] 
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Carly Bianco has helped lead the Lady Jays to eight wins in their last nine games. 


says, ‘take risks’ any time a shot 
is open or the ball is in front of 
the cage. We have a very dy- 
namic midfield and defense that 
works the ball very well out of 
the backfield and they get it to 
the forward line and [the for- 
wards| are there waiting to put it 
in the cage,” she said. 

Taking more risks isn’t the 
only change Bianco has made 


_ this season, said senior midfield- 


er Jen Motylinski. “Carly worked 
really hard in the off-season to 
get in great shape and have the 
kind of season she is having,” 
Motylinski said. 


#& season ago, Bianco- started> 


five games, appearing in 19, while 
setting career highs in many statis- 
tics. But she wanted much more. 
“Last season I did okay, but I 
knew I wanted to do better and 
be more of a team contributor 
this year,” Bianco said. “I started 
running more, swimming, vary- 
ing my workouts and diet and 
focused on stick skills and it has 
definitely paid off. It is also great 
to have teammates who work out 


Wilson, Hueber, Coleman defeat Ursinus, 5-0 


By KYLE HALLERAN 
Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins men’s soc- 
cer team traveled to Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania to visit the Ursinus 
College Bears in a Centennial 
Conference showdown this week- 
end, their only game of the week. 

Hopkins arrived at 
Ursinus 45 minutes late 
of their scheduled arriv- 
al time. The team bus 
was delayed near the 
Johns Hopkins campus 
due to the nearby Bal- 
timore marathon. As 
a result, the men’s soc- 
cer team competed on 

a field adjacent to some 
fellow Blue Jays, the 
Hopkins football team. 
When the game fi- 
nally got underway, 
it remained scoreless 
through the first half, in 
large part due the soft 
Ursinus grass from re- 
cent rain in Collegeville, 
leading to very muddy 
playing conditions. 

The wind also 
played a role in the flo of the 
game. In the first half, Hopkins 
had trouble moving the ball up- 
field against the fierce wind. _ 

Only until the teams switched 
sides in the second half and gave 

_ Hopkins the wind advantage did 
the Blue Jays begin to strike the 
ball with authority. 

“It was hard to play the ball 
into the air, we had to just keep 
it low on the ground to avoid er- 
rant passes,” senior defender Chris 
Wilson said after the contest. “The 


wind seemed to be so strong that it 


was knocking goalie kicks directly 
upward and almost backward.” 


otk Butas the second half got under- 


way, so did Wilson and the Jays. In 
the 60th minute, Wilson got the ball 
along the sideline on a wild kick by 
Ursinus, passed it away and wound 
up inside the goalie’s box seconds 
later with the ball back at his feet. 
“T won the ball on defense, 
passed to Sean (Duggan), made 
a run up the field, got the ball 
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Senior captain Evan Kleinberg fed Sean Coleman for the Jays third goal. 


back from Sean, and then beat a 
kid around the corner, and found 
myself in a one-on-one situation 
with the goalie,” Wilson recalled. 
“I quickly placed the ball past the 
goalie and scored in the bottom 
right part of the goal.” 

Hopkins ‘was back on the 
attack just over a minute lat- 
er when junior forward Sean 
Coleman brought the ball into 
the goalie box from the left side 
and hit junior midfielder Sean 
Duggan with a pass. 

Duggan shot the ball from 
close range, and the Ursinus goal- 
ie Mike Alfieri was able to block it 
with his hand at the last moment. 


The rebound bounced directly to 
senior captain midfielder Kevin 
Hueber, who hit the back of the 
net to give the Blue Jays a two- 
goal lead in the 61st minute. 


Coleman was near the Ursinus | 


posts again ten minutes later, add- 
ing another goal to his impressive 
season as Hopkins continued 
their offensive surge. 

Senior captain and 
forward Evan Klein- 
berg fed Coleman in the 
middle of Ursinus ter- 
ritory. Coleman gath- 
ered the ball almost 
twenty yards from the 
goal and ripped a shot 
to the bottom left cor- 
ner. Coleman’s score 
gave Hopkins another 
insurance goal, taking 
a 3-0 lead and holding 
on for the rest of the 
game. 

Hopkins con- 
trolled the ball for 
the entire contest in 
an impressive fash- 
ion, out-shooting the 
Bears 25 to three. 
Leading the team in 
shots were Kevin Hueber and 
Sean Coleman with five and four, 
respectively. Chris Wilson, Evan 
Kleinberg, and Sean Duggan 


added to the stat sheet with three 


shots on goal each. 

The victory was the tenth of 
the season for the Blue Jays, who 
improved their overall record to 
10-2-3. Ursinus was coming off of 
recent wins against Eastern and 
Goucher and a home loss against 
Centennial Conference leader 
Swarthmore College. 

The Blue Jays will next battle 
rival Franklin & Marshall Col- 
lege on Homewood Field Satur- 
day October 23 at 1:00 P.M. 


Tyler Maciow returned 


hard because they kept me moti- 
vated throughout the spring time 
of last year.” 

On Monday, Bianco’s im- 
provement and 
recent dominance 
shone through 
again as she assist- 
ed two of the Blue 
Jays three goals, 
helping Hopkins 
to an upset of the 
nationally ranked 
Captains of Chris- 
topher Newport. 

The Jays trailed 
within five min- 
utes of the open- 
ing faceoff, a clear 
warning that 
they would need 
to bring their ‘A’ 
game if they were 
going to stick with 
the Captains. 

Minutes later, 
Bianco sent a mes- 
sage, a corner in 
front of the cage 
for Motylinski to 
stop for Branchi- 
ni and the Jays 
evened the score. 

One assist for 
Bianco and a Blue 
Jay goal later and 
Hopkins handed 
Christopher New- 
port just its second 
loss of the season. 

With just three 
more games before 
the Centennial Conference play- 
offs, Bianco knows what she has to 
do to help lead the Jays to a confer- 
ence title and NCAA tournament 
appearance. 

“In order to win the Confer- 
ence and advance to NCAAs we 
need to want it. It is as simple as 
that. We without a doubt have 
the skills and ability to take 
down any team in our confer- 
ence; we just need to work to- 
gether and play our game, Johns 
Hopkins style, and not play to ca- 
ter to anyone else,” she said. 

After last week’s performance, 
there's every reason to believe Bi- 


vancoand the Blue Jays wantit: ~~ 


Volleyball wins fourth. 


straight, 9-2 in GC 


By CHIP HARSH 
Sports Editor 


The women’s volleyball team 
won three games last week. On 
Thursday, the squad defeated 
Hood College in the straight sets. 
On Saturday, the team travelled 
to Muhlenberg for a doubleheader 
and defeated the Mules 3-0 and 
the Montclair State Red Hawks 3-1. 

“We are feeling pretty good 
about the season this far,” senior 
KC Sting] said. 

The non-conference win at 
Goldfarb Gymnasium against 
Hood lift the Blue Jays above .500 
to 12-11. The loss moved Hood to 
5-12 on the season. 

Senior Brittany Zimmer led an 
8-0 run in the first with a series of 
serves to give the Blue Jays a 13-4 
lead. Hopkins won the first set 25- 
11. Hopkins won the second set 
25-13 which included a 15-3 run. 
The final set was tied 14-14 but 
Hopkins ended the game with an 
11-3 run to win the third set 25-17. 

“Hood wasn’t very good. We 
played down to their level but 
still beat them,” said Sting]. 

Cole had her third consecutive 
double-double with 10 kills and 
15 digs. Katia Charov filled in for 
Becky Paynter and had a career 
high 23 assists. Senior KC Sting] 
and Zommer combined for, eight 
kills and 16 digs — fearsome duo. 
Zimmer also had four service aces 
and senior Alica Diehl had ten digs. 

Saturday’s double header 
began with a quick sweep of 
Muhlenberg. The Mules are unde- 
feated in conference action (2-19, 
0-6CC). Hopkins won the first set 
by 14 and the second set by ten. 
The final set was a bit closer, but 
Hopkins finished the sweep 25-19. 

Becky Paynter was back on the 
floor as setter and had 28 assists 
and got a double-double with 14 
digs. Cole had twelve kills but 
only nine digs — Diehl had twelve 
digs. Sarah Feicht had seven kills 
and both Carolyn Mickelson and 
Zimmer had six kills. 

Montclair lost to Muhlenberg 


‘ 


before losing to Hopkins 3-1. 
Hopkins took the first set easily, 
25-17. But the second set took a 
few extra serves before the Blue 
Jays gave it away, 27-25. Hopkins 
won the final two sets by sizeable 
margins: 25-14, 25-12. The loss 
makes Montclair 4-23 on season. 
The pair of wins lifted Hopkins 
to 14-11 on the year with five reg- 
ular season games remaining. 

Paynter had 36 assists in addi- 
tion to a humble five kills. Caro- 
lyn Mickelson who had six kills 
against Muhlenberg led the Blue 
Jays against Montclair with 14 
kills. Feicht also had eight kills. 

Junior Melissa Cole as named 
Centennial Conference player of 
the week for the second time this 
season. Cole scored a double- 
double in two of the last three 
games and has been a key player 
in the current hot-streak. Hop- 
kins has won 10 out of the last 14 
matches in straight sets. 

Cole leads the team with 303 
kills. Zimmer is in second with 196 
and Feichtis in third with 177. Payn- 
ter is by far and away the queen of 
assists with 791 but Charov has 
made the most of her opportunities 
with 52 assists on the season. Payn- 
ter and Zimmer are tied for the lead 
in service aces with 39, Mickelson is 
just behind with 35 aces. 

The Blue Jays are 5-2 in confer- 
ence action with three Centennial 
Conference matches left on the 
schedule. A .500 season in-confer- 
ence is guaranteed and the post 
season is very much within reach. 

“We plan on being second in 
the conference heading into the 
season and then plan on winning 
the championship,” Sting] said. 

This Saturday, the Lady Jays 
will have another away double- 


header with Bryn Mawr College 
and Delaware Valley at Centennial 
rival Bryn Mawr. The squad ends 
the season with a home double 
header on October 30th against 
Mary Washington and Ursinus. 
An away game with McDaniel will 
be squeezed in next Wednesday. 


Lope Serscenes dice cbtocas 


Wernick, (remens combine for 105 yds 


Two non-conlerence games ahead: Susquehanna, Juniata 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
Ursinus converted on the op- 
portunity as they moved the 
ball 34 yards on two plays with 


| more help from the Jays—a de- 


fensive pass interference call 
as the clock ticked to zero gave 
Ursinus another shot to score 
and they capitalized. A 35-yard 


| field goal off the foot of kicker 


Michael Bennett gave Ursinus a 
10-7 lead heading into the inter- 
mission. 

Hopkins was _ responsible 
for the only scoring in the third 
quarter when they be- 
came the beneficiaries 
of good fortune. Lining 
up to punt deep in their 
own territory, Ursinus 
snapped the ball high 
and it flew out the back 
of the end zone, giving 
Hopkins a safety, cut- 
ting the deficit to 10-9. 
The Blue Jays trailed by 
one-point heading into 
the fourth quarter. 

On the first play of 
the fourth quarter, Ur- 
sinus again scored on a 
long touchdown pass to 
Giarratano, this time for 
28 yards, to make the 
score 17-9. 

Hopkins fumbled the 
ball over on their ensu- 
ing possession, but Ur- 
sinus coughed it right 
back up to Hopkins. 
Sophomore _ linebacker 


the Ursinus fumble 54 
yards, putting the Jays at 
Ursinus’ one-yard line. 

On second and goal, 
Nick nched it into the 
end zone, cutting the 
Bear lead to 17-15. The 
Blue Jays then tied the 
game on the ensuing 
two-point conversion, a pass 
from junior quarterback Hewitt 
Tomlin to senior receiver Tucker 
Michels. 

Ursinus got the ball back with 
just over 11 minutes to play and 


with an explosive 39-yard kick re- 
turn from Mike Rissmiller, gave 
themselves good field position. The 
Bears would take nine plays before 
settling for a 38-yard field goal. 
Hopkins continued to 
plague themselves with turn- 
overs as on the ensuing drive, 
Tomlin’s first pass was inter- 
cepted by Joe Henry. Ursinus 
would waste ittle time securing 
the win as they used five plays 
to set up a one-yard touchdown 
run from Descristofaro. 
Despite the inability to piece 


together drives when they need- 
ed it most, standout junior cor- 
nerback Sam Eagleson isn’t wor- 


ried about the.offense. - 


“I still think our offense is the 
best in the conference. We made 
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The Blue Jays lost their second game in conference action at Ursinus. 


a lot of plays, we just needed a 
couple more,” he said. 

Nonetheless, Eagleson - still 
described the loss as “very disap- 
pointing”. 

On the sobering fact that they 
are 3-3, a far cry from where they 
hoped and expected to be, Eagle- 
son had a good perspective. 

“When you only have ten 
games,” he said, “a couple plays 
here and there make the dif- 
ference between being 3-3, and 
6-0.” 

Despite losing two of their first 
five conference 
games, the Blue 
Jays still hope to 
make a run at the 
top spot in the 
conference. That 
being said, it will 
require some help 
from other teams 
to deal with the 
likes of Muhlen- 
berg and Ursinus 
in the coming 
weeks. 

While aware 
of the fact. that 
their fate isn’t 
entirely in their 
own hands, Ea- 
gleson reiterated 
that Blue Jays 
can only control 
what the Blue 
Jays do and no 
one else. 

“We've got 
to keep playing 
hard. All we can 
do is go out and 
win,” he said. 

Unless _ they 
get some help, the 
Blue Jays’ efforts 
over the next four 
weeks may be all — 
for not. 

The Blue Jays will play their — 
second consecutive road game: 
this weekend, as they travel to — 
Selinsgrove, PA to take on the 
1-6 Crusaders of Susquehanna 
University. . 


Tre Jonns Hopkins News-Lerrer 


Dip You Know? 


On October 21, 1980 the Phillies won 
their 1st World Championship in fran- 
chise history. The Phils beat the Kansas 
City Royals in 1980 in six games. Mike 
Schmidt was the National League regu- 
lar season MVP and also the World Se- 
ries MVP. 
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CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 
M. Soccer vs. Franklin & Marshall, 1 
p.m 
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Junior defender Ali Bahneman has been a crucial part of Hopkins field hockey’s recent run of successes. 
Bahneman has played in every game this season, helping the team to a 9-5 record and eight wins in their 
last nine games. The Jays won two games this week and look forward to the Conference 


weeks. See page B10 for full coverage. 


Please vote for... 


CHARM CITY CLINIC 


for a $50,000 Pepsi Refresh Project 


and help improve access to healthcare in Baltimore 


Voting begins November 1st 
1. Go to: refresheverything.com 
2. Search for “Charm City Clinic” 
3. Text your vote 

4. Vote every day of the month 
Spread the word... 


Who are we? 


Charm City Clinic (CCC) is a new and innovative organization 
run by Baltimore medical and graduate students in conjunction 
with physicians and community leaders. Since its launch in April 
2010, student volunteers have helped over 90 community mem- 
bers obtain health insurance and low cost medical assistance. 
Our goal is to reduce the gap in healthcare access. 


What do we do? 


Due to a lack of access to primary care, uninsured Baltimore 
residents have increasingly sought care only for medical emer- 
gencies. Emphasizing the importance of preventive care, we are 
expanding the clinic to include free diabetes and hypertension 
screening and counseling. Our volunteer include physicians, 
nurses, students, and Health Outreach Workers, comprised of 
community members. Together, we strive to bridge the gap. 
between the community (where 13% of the residents are unin- 
sured) and our health care system. 


Why vote for CCC? 


Your vote will ensure the sustainability of the clinic, improve the 
quality of life of Baltimore City residents, and empower them to 
live healthier lives. : 


Interested in being involved? | 
Come visit us during clinic hours! 
Location: 2222 Jefferson Street, Baltimore, MD 21205 
Hours: Saturdays, 12-5 pm eis ae : 
For more info: http://charmcityclinic.com 


playoffs in two. 


Football falls 
to Ursinus in 
big game 


By TREVOR WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer ee 


The Hopkins football team 
entered the 2010 season ranked 
23rd nationally and hoped to 
build off of last season’s appear- 
ance in the quarterfinals of the 
NCAA tournament. 

After losing to Ursinus last 
Saturday by a final of 26-17, the 
Jays found themselves far be- 
low _ their 
initial ex- 
pectations 
as. they 
dropped to 
3-3 overall 
and 3-2 in Centennial play. With 
the win, Ursinus remained un- 
defeated and atop the Centen- 
nial standings as they boast a 6-0 
overall record, with a 5-0 mark in 
conference play. 

The Blue Jays held a 7-0 lead 
after one quarter of play, despite 
having possession for just two 
minutes and 25 seconds the en- 
tire quarter. The score came off 
of a “pick-six” as junior Mike 
Milano scored his second career 
defensive touchdown. 

Milano brought the intercep- 
tion back 45 yards for the Jays 
only score of the quarter. 

It didn’t take long for the Bears 
to even things up, however, * 
lead would be erased early in t 
second quarter as Ursinus quar- 
terback Justin Descristofaro hit 
a wide-open Nick Giarratono i 
the end zone for a 25-yard touck 
down. dae 
Ursinus played a slow-temp 
style of football, shown by their 
time of possession which was 
double that of the Jays after the 
first half. Ay a4 

Nearing halftime, the Bears 
seemed content to go into the 
locker room with the score tied 
7-7, but Hopkins was unable 
to run out to run out the clock 
on their final possession of the 
half, giving Ursinus one more 
crack to score. 

SeE FOOTBALL, pace B11 


Men’s Soccer: 
One Game, One Win 


The Blue Jays had just one game 


A \ this week, an in-conference battle 
\\ with Ursinus over the weekend. 
; The game was a big one consider- 
Charm City Clinic is an effort by private citizens and not one endorsed, underwritten, or staffed by ing how quickly the season is com- 
faculty members of Johns Hopkins Medicine ing to a close. Page B11 
- 7 , i 


W. Soccer beats nationally 
ranked Lions in key match-up 


_ By CLAYTON RISCHE 


For The News-Letter 


Thjs past Saturday the Jays’ 
women’s soccer traveled to 
Muhlenberg and took their third 


- loss of the season at a score of 


2-1. On Wednesday night, they 
got back on the right foot with a 
2-0 shutout of nationally-ranked 
TCNJ. This brings the ladies to 
12-3 overall and 5-2 in the Cen- 
tennial Conference. 

“Some days it’s not in your 
favor,” said senior defender 
Sarah Gieszl in reference to the 
Hopkins loss over the weekend. 
“Unfortunately, revenge wasn’t 
in our favor either, because last 
year this exact team beat us on 
our home field after a winning 
streak of 23 games.” 

Gieszl’s words ring true; it was 
a tough loss for the women, with 
this being the second year ina row 
that Muhlenberg has shocked the 
nationally-ranked Jays. 

All of the goals were scored in 
the first half of play, with a score- 
less second period. Muhlenberg 
scored on a shot 18:33 into the 
game. Hopkins’ own Allie Zaz- 
zali scored the Jays’ lone goal on 
a penalty kick to tie the game in 
the 26th minute, only to have 
Muhlenberg score again about 10 
minutes later on another penalty 
kick. Zazzali leads the team in 
goals this season with seven. 

“Saturday’s game was just re- 
ally unlucky for us. We complete- 
ly dominated the whole game 
in every statistic except goals, 
which unfortunately is what 
matters,” said Zazzali. 

The Jays dominated when it 


‘ame to possessi the ball, wi 
eM eee ceca i ennai 
11. The ladies also posted 12 corner 
kicks to the Mules’ single kick. 

What may have hurt the Jays 
was the difference in penalties, 
only made more significant by 
the penalty kick that Muhlen- 
berg scored for the win. Hop- 
kins collected 11 penalties vs. 
Muhlenberg’s seven, with seven 
of the Jay’s penalties occurring in 
the first half. © 

Penalties aside, a large part 
of the Hopkins dominance can 
be found in the defense. Led by 
seniors Jenn Paulucci and Sarah 
Gieszl, the defense includes a tal- 
ented cast of other players like 
junior Sasha Reyes-Guerra. That 
is to say, the defense only allows 
for a couple shots to be taken 
each game. 

So far this season, the Jay’s 
opponents have only managed 
to take 96 shots combined over 
14 games. This is a stark com- 
parison to Hopkins’ 346 attempts 
over the same period. 

Combine this wall of a defense 
with the fast-pace attack of the of- 
fense, and it becomes pretty ap- 
parent that the Blue Jays possess a 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Carly Bianco 


Carly Bianco, a junior mid- 


fielder for the Hopkins field hock- 
ey squad, had a hand in six of 
her team’s seven goals this week, 
leading the Blue Jays to three wins 
and second-place. 


superior level of play. Saturday’s 
performance against the Mules 
was in-part, the luck of the game. 
The wind was with Muhlenberg 
when their first shot fell in to take 
the lead in the first half. 

The only non-penalty goal of 
the game was a long shot lofted 
from about 30 yards out that just 
managed to escape the long reach 
of 510” goalie Kristen Redsun. 

Redsun has only allowed 
seven goals on the season, aver- 
aging less than one goal allowed 
per game. Two of those seven 
goals were in this game. So far 
this season’, Blue Jay goal keepers 
have only allowed 11 goals alto- 
gether. 

“It was a lucky shot,” said 
Redsun. “They had the wind, 
and the ball just carried the 
right way for them.” 

“There's always pressure. Every 
game there’s pressure, especially 
when you've won the conference 
the past five years and everyone 
wants to beat you. .. but that’s what 
makes it fun,” said Allie Zazzali. 

These girls know how to win, 
and they’ve got plenty more 
chances to show off how well 
they perform under pressure. 

The loss to the Mules clearly 
came and went by the time Hop- 
kins took the field on Wednes- 
day night against 18th-ranked 
TCNJ. 

The Blue Jays came out run- 
ning on all cylinders, control- 
ling the ball in Lion territory for 
much of the first 15 minutes of 
the game. 

It wouldn't be until the 44th 
minute, though, that the Jays 
would get on the scoreboard. 

Senior Jessica Hnatiuk sent-a 
corner kick in front of {He FOah, 
perfectly placed for sophomore 
Dana Stone to score her first ca- 
reer goal and give Hopkins the 
lead. 

The Jays would score again 
at the very start of the second 
half in very similar fashion. 
This time, though, it was Gieszl 
on the receiving end of a senior 
Erin Stafford corner kick. 

The 2-0 win was a big win for 
the Jays, especially coming off 
the loss over the weekend. 

“As the final games ap- 
proach, we need to focus on the 
fact that we know what we can 
do, but it’s a matter of people 
taking ownership and respon- 
sibility to doing it,” said Gieszl. 

“We're all in this together, so 
we can’t give up — on the team, 
on ourselves, on each other — if 
one person does, we don’t stand 
a chance,” said Gieszl, who is in 
agreement with her teammate, ju- 
nior defender Pam Kopfensteiner. 

With only three games left 
in the regular season, the Blue 
Jays will be gearing up to finish 
strong. They travel to Bryn Mawr 
on October 23rd to face the Owls. 
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Senior defender Sarah Gieszl scored a goal as the Lady Jays beat TCNJ on Monday. 


MLB Playoffs: 
Pitching is the Key 


With the NL and AL Cham- 
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pionship Series’ coming down 
to the wire, Ryan Kahn breaks 
down the importance of pitching 
and Cody Ross in the World Se- 
ries, Page B11 


